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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


Dr. Lewis O. Hartman, editor of Zion’s 
Herald, delivered a powerful address at 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting on Monday, 
Jan. 11, at the Church of the Redemption, 
upon the subject, “One Gospel, Not Two.” 
Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., presided and 
Rey. Isaac Smith conducted the devo- 
tional exercises, assisted by Miss Mac- 
Donald at the piano. 

On Jan. 4 there was an attendance of 
over two hundred. At this meeting there 
was an attendance of twelve when the 
speaker began and fourteen when he 
finished, counting the speaker and pianist 
and visitors. On Jan. 4, Unitarians and 
Congregationalists swelled the crowd. 
On Jan. 11 Universalists were going it 
utterly alone and going at a poor dying 
rate. It is lucky that good Methodist 
fire was brought into the occasion to 
rescue the meeting. Universalists can do 
better than this. In their behalf it should 
be said many were sick. 

Dr. Hartman never relaxed one iota of 
intellectual or spiritual effort, and made an 
address which rose to great heights in 
spite of empty seats. How the committee 
on programs can have the face to go ahead 
and invite other prominent people in the 
light of the experience with this meeting 
only the future can determine. Dr. Mil- 
burn’s address at the close of Dr. Hart- 
man’s was exactly right. 

Dr. Hartman spoke in part as follows: 
“Methodists as well as Universalists be- 
lieve in the love of God. My message to- 
day in substance is that we have one gos- 
pel, not two. The late Sam Small, cor- 
respondent of the Atlanta Constitution, 
reporting the great conference of Metho- 
dists at Atlanta, said that they had been 
in session for ten days and had not men- 
tioned even once heaven or hell, but had 
mentioned war and peace, employment and 
unemployment, the evils of industrial life, 
and many other vital present day subjects. 

“T am tired of the distinction between 
the social gospel and the individual gospel. 
Sometimes people actually think that 
there are two camps and a good deal of 
criticism goes on between them. Those 
who believe in the social gospel say that 
the others are morbid, introspective, and 
have to take their own souls out very often 
and look at them. Those who believe in 
the personal religion even say: ‘Don’t have 
anything to do with the social gospel. 
The important thing is to get saved.’ I 
don’t believe we can justify such a dis- 
tinction in Scripture, in history, in philos- 
ophy, or in personal experience. There is 
just one gospel. 

“There are those who make an analo- 
gous distinction between Jesus and Paul. 
I am not so sure of that either. I am in- 
clined to think that when we make al- 
lowance for the difference in environment 
we shall not find so great a difference in 
the message. In Paul’s great book to the 
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Romans we find both justification of 
faith and emphasis upon ethics. 

“Now turning to that side of the gospel 
which we call the side of personal religion, 
let me say that there is a great emphasis 
upon that phase of the gospel in our day. 
Karl Barth is an illustration in Germany. 
There are some things about Karl Barth |) 
that we find a little distasteful. Our re- 
ligious life had sunk down in the backwash 
of the World War and we did not have a || 
great hold upon the fundamental realities. || 
Karl Barth brings us back to the impor- || 
tance of the individual in religion. 

“Albert Schweitzer is a greater scholar || 
than Karl Barth. He makes the same 
emphasis. Here we find the expert in | 
music, a great surgeon who goes into Africa |} 
to help people who have no modern medi- | 
cine, and also the great expert in theology. ||| 
Like Barth, he is bringing into focus the |} 
importance of individual religion. Psy- 
chology and psycho-analysis are doing the! 
same thing. Preachers may have stopped || 
talking about nervous irritability and/|| 
maladjustment, the sense of sin that | 
makes war in the members, but psychol-}| 
ogy is taking up all of these things. We} 
are moving back toward individual re- 
ligion. My prayer is that as we move} 
back to it we shall make it no mere enjoy-}} 
ment of Christian experience without ref- 
erence to the welfare of our fellow men. 


through his principle of love. Englandi# 
has the greatest navy, a mighty army#| 
and the Bank of England, but altogether# 
they can not stand against the power of 
love. 


“Take a peep at our 


live. That system is pagan and contrar 
to the gospel which we profess. Take a 
look at the World War. In it ten millio 


were wounded, nine million were orphaned} 
five million were widowed. Mere statisticg| 
do not tell the story, however. They daj 
not tell what the war did in scuttling oull 
idealism. The lawlessness that followed 
in the wake of the World War may haveél) 
had many causes, but war was one cf thé 
major causes. War was responsible foil 
a great deal of the atheism which spread| 
over the world. To be sure, Russia wen}l 
atheistic partly in reaction from the Cza) 
and the Greek Orthodox Church, but thert 
is no end of atheism which is lying aroung@| 
loose here which is not Russian in iti 

(Continued on page 124) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Schweitzer: 


HOSE who are now reading Dr. Schweitzer’s new 
book, “The Forest Hospital at Lambarene,” 
and who have not already read the first story * 
of his work in Africa, “On the Edge of the Primeval 
Forest,’ will do well to turn to it for an explanation 
of much that the second book contains. Interesting 
as the new volume unquestionably is, it is not to be 
compared in inspiration or literary ‘value with the 
first, for, in these experiences and observations so 
simply and beautifully set down, Dr. Schweitzer gives 
us his philosophy of life and his arguments for mis- 
sionary service in a fashion that is both noble and un- 
answerable. 

Why did this gifted theologian, philosopher, 
doctor of medicine, and distinguished musician aban- 
don certain rewards from science and art in order to 
proceed to Equatorial Africa as a missionary doctor? 
Why did he risk his health and future to minister to 
ignorant men and women who sometimes were not 
even grateful for the service that he rendered? Why 
did he find it worth while, after four and a half years of 
arduous toil and with his work practically ruined by 
war conditions, to return to Europe and set about, 
almost single-handed, once more raising funds to go 
back to rebuild on firmer foundations the work to 
which he had pledged his heart? When so many 
question the wisdom of such a brilliant man “‘wasting”’ 
his unquestioned gifts, why does he feel such a call to 
minister to the needy “‘heathen?”’ Only a religion of 
love and brotherhood can explain such a life. 

Dr. Schweitzer went to Africa because he be- 
heved that the parable of Dives and Lazarus had been 
spoken directly to the privileged peoples of the earth. 
He says: “We are Dives, for, through the advances of 
medical science, we now know a great deal about 
disease and pain, and have innumerable means of 
fighting them; yet we take as a matter of course the 
incalculable advantages which this new wealth gives 
us! Out there in the colonies, however, sits wretched 
Lazarus, the colored folk, who suffers from illness and 
pain just as much as we do, nay, much more, and has 
absolutely no means of fighting them. And just as 
Dives sinned against the poor man at his gate because 
for want of thought he never put himself in his place 
and let his heart and conscience tell him what he ought 


*“On the Edge of the Primeval Forest.” By Albert 


Schweitzer. (A new edition.) Macmillan, $2.00. 


A Brother to the Man in Pain 


to do, so do we sin against the poor man at our gate.” 
And so this great man went to Lazarus, raising the 
necessary funds practically through his own efforts, 
because “‘it was, and is still, my conviction that the 
humanitarian work to be done in the world should, for 
its accomplishment, call upon us as men, not as mem- 
bers of any particular nation or religious body.” 

Believing that his mission is to help, he serves 
these needy people, helps them to rid themselves of 
their fears and superstitions so far as may be, never 
attempts to order their lives by some set pattern of 
morality and ‘“‘goodness,”’ and always remembers that 
they are children of whom too much can not be ex- 
pected until they are more completely set free. That 
unlimited love and patience is required is evident. 
He himself tells us that the life he lives is “a terribly 
unromantic business life for one who came out to 
preach the religion of Jesus,” and “the Head could 
sometimes almost forget that he was a missionary at 
all! But it is just by means of the Christian sympathy 
and gentleness that he shows in this every day business 
that he exercises his greatest influence; whatever 
level of spirituality the community reaches is due to 
nothing so much as to the success of its Head in this 
matter of Preaching without Words.” 

Dr. Schweitzer is convinced that our civilization 
is burdened with a great debt. ‘We are not free to 
confer benefits on these men or not, as we please; it is 
our duty. Anything we give them is not benevolence 
but atonement.”” And so he pays this debt, not only 
for himself but for those who believe in his work and 
have helped to sustain it. And in order that the 
work may be continued and strengthened, he tells us 
that what he would most like is a Fellowship of those 
who bear the Mark of Pain—those who have known 
physical anguish, those who have watched the suffer- 
ing of loved ones, and those who have seen deliverance 
from death itself. If all these will feel their obligation 
to pass on the benefits which they have received, if 
they will feel an obligation to assist in providing such 
helpers for those who now lack them, such a fellowship 
can work miracles. Commissioned by it, doctors can 
go fortn “to carry out among the miserable in far-off 
lands all that ought to be done in the name of civiliza- 
tion, human and humane.” 

Does it pay? How can a doctor here and there 
cope adequately with the misery of the world? This 
doctor, who has seen for himself, answers unhesitat- 
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ingly: “From my own experience and from that of all 
colonial doctors, I answer that a single doctor out 
bere with most modest equipment means very much 
for very many. The good which he can accomplish 
surpasses a hundred-fold what he gives of his own life 
and the cost of the material which he must have. . . . 
. Wecan in a single year free from the power of suffering 
and death hundreds of men who must otherwise have 
succumbed to their fate in despair. . . .Is not this 


really a call to us?” 
* * 


GOOD FOR THE Y. P. C. U. 


WHE General Convention at Buffalo gave us a new 

slogan, ‘““A World Church for World Service.” 

The Young People’s Christian Union, under the 

splendid leadership of Max Kapp and his associates, 

has undertaken to give that slogan an actual content 
in their own work. 

They do not propose to do less at home or in 
Japan. Indeed, they mean to do wore. But they 
are taking on a new and splendid venture for one of 
the heroic peoples of the nearer East long robbed and 
oppressed, but now recovering their ancient freedom 
and setting themselves above all else to the task of 
educating their children. 

Dr. Marshall, treasurer of the Albanian-Ameri- 
can School of Agriculture, has received the following 
letter from Dorothy E. MacDonald of the Y. P. C. U.: 


Enclosed you will find a check for fifty dollars— 
our first contribution to the Albanian-American Schocl 
of Agriculture. 

This, we feel sure, means that already sparks of 
enthusiasm for Albania and her plucky, courageous 
attempt to stand on her own feet and support and edu- 
eate her own people have been kindled. The enthu- 
siasm has resulted in a desire to help. 

We know the warmth and strength of this desire 
will spread among our young people, and that there will 
be several other checks for fifty dollars or more. 

x x 


THE CRUCIAL HOURS OF REST 


XPERTS in character training are beginning to 
remind us that what we do in our leisure mo- 
ments is fully as important as what we do when 

at work. Some insist that leisure is a far greater test 
of character than occupation. For our work we nerve 
ourselves up, we hold ourselves in hand, we keep a 
sharp eye out. For our rest we relax, the watch is 
withdrawn, our defenses are down. 

Just what ideas possess us when we drop down at 
last with the day’s work over? Are they of a lower 
or higher kind than the ideas which have filled our 
minds while at work? Doubtless there are some who 
when they leave the machine by which they have been 
working, instinctively move up to a higher level. 
Their minds turn to music, pictures, books, unselfish 
service. But there are many whose minds at rest in- 
stinctively sink. The ideas which come are of animal 
pleasure, great power, wealth, something for them- 
selves. 

On what level do our souls live when we are alone? 
What do we seek for recreation? What do we think 
about when we rest? 

Those of us who find help in prayer are accus- 


tomed to begin the day’s work with a little prayer for 
streneth. It is a fair question whether the crucial 
time for the soul is not when the day’s work is over. 

* * 


ONE JAPAN PROJECT COMPLETED 

BOUT $900 has come in for the purchase of the 
A farm in Korea of which Dr. Cary spoke at 

Buffalo. Exchange has become so favorable 
that the total number of yen needed can be purchased. 
So we can wipe this appeal off the slate and consider 
this project provided for. 

The money for the regular Japan budget is slow 
coming in. We suspect that the reason is political. 
People do not want to help a nation fully embarked, 
as they think, on a career of imperialism. Well, 
then, let them help the people who are against jm- 
perialism and for world brotherhood. There are many 
such in Japan and our native Universalists belong to 
that crowd. 

In other words, our Universalist people as a whole, 
Mongolian or Caucasian, stand for liberalism. Shall | 
liberals desert liberals in days of stress or shall they 
back them up? | 

Backing Cary, backing the International Church | 
Extension Board, which is our old Japan Mission 
Board under a new name, is backing liberalism. 

A little more potent backing just now would be 
timely. 


* * 


RELIGION 


HE word religion, insists Dr. Dodson, “should 
continue to mean what it practically always has 
meant, that it should be left to designate the 

common element in the great religions of history,” 
that it is not enough to call religion the shared quest 
for the good life, that the one fundamental thing 
necessary to make a religion is “trust that the uni- | 
verse in its deepest meaning is on the side of human 
ideals,” or “faith that man’s brave hope of life’s ful- || 
fillment will not at the last be denied.” Ifathousand } 
definitions of God, says Dr. Dodson in substance, 
were assembled from all religions and all centuries || 
this thought would thread them all. 
A shared quest for a good life is not a weak and || 
feeble thing which must wear borrowed clothes. It 
is one of the great things of the universe. Let it 
stand on its own legs. Why try to make the half ex- || 


press the whole? 
* * 


THERE’S JUST A LITTLE LEFT FOR HER 


N his series of pictures for the Boston Herald and || 
other newspapers called “Every Day Movies,” || 
Denys Wortman recently pictured a humble/ 
home with five children at the table having their|| 
meal, with the mother in the background bending over || 
the stove. A little girl had risen and gone around tol) 
whisper to her smaller brother, who sat looking de- || 
jectedly at an empty dish. What the little girl said/|| 
to him was this: ‘When she says ‘more?’ say ‘no,’ for} 
there’s just a little left for her.’ ”’ if 

Of such are the hundreds of neediest cases for}) 
which newspapers in various cities are making special |} 
appeals. )) 
Of such are the kingdom of heaven—a kingdom} 
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of struggle and heroism, of pulling together and help- 
ing, of Divine goodness in unlikely places and persons. 
No human pen has ever done full justice to the 
kindness of the poor for the poor. 
No man among us can square it with his con- 
science if he holds back assistance now. 
ok * 


A BRAVE WORD IN HONOLULU 


BRAVE and wise word was spoken two Sundays 
ago (Jan. 10) by the pastor of the Church of 
the Crossroads in Honolulu. Certain de- 

porable conditions in Honolulu, intensifying during the 
last few months a situation not uncommon in great 
ports, culminated early this year in the murder of a 
native Hawaiian who had been charged with a serious 
crime. An American woman, the mother of the vic- 
tim of the crime, and a naval officer, the latter’s hus- 
band, together with two enlisted men, have been ac- 
cused of the murder of the native and transferred by 
civilian authorities to the custody of the American 
admiral. Admiral Pratt, Chief of Naval Operations 
in Washington, on receipt of Admiral Stirling’s report 
of conditions in Honolulu, made public a statement 
to the effect that American men will not stand for the 
violation of their women under any circumstances, 
and have taken the law into their own hands. The 
first part of this statement is, of course, a generaliza- 
tion which hardly requires the authority of a United 
States admiral to make it credible. The second part 
aroused the Rev. Galen R. Weaver, a pastor in Hono- 
lulu. 

Mr. Weaver knows conditions in Honolulu. 

Without a doubt he subscribes to Admiral Pratt’s 
generalization respecting the gallantry of American 
_ husbands, but Mr. Weaver (who has probably not 
taken the oath of allegiance to our Constitution to 
which admirals necessarily subscribe) has the courage 
to point out the dangerous character of Admiral 
Pratt’s implied approval of persons who ‘“‘take the 
law into their own hands.”’ Very properly he pointed 
out on Jan. 10 “that there is nothing more funda- 
mental to American institutions than respect for due 
process of law.” Referring to the slaying of Kaha- 
hawai, he says: ‘‘We have witnessed an outbreak of 
lynch Jaw which makes us blush before the world 
with deepest disgrace and shame. We never dreamed 
that such a thing would be possible here. Whether 
the man was innocent or guilty is beside the point. 
That question has not yet been decided by the courts.” 
‘He concluded by expressing the hope that President 
_ Hoover would relieve Admiral Pratt of his Washing- 
ton post. 

In an American dependency naval officials and 
their families play a large part in shaping the social 
standards of the community. They will be encour- 

_ aged by Admiral Pratt’s statement to regard them- 
_ selves and their class as superior to the laws under 
which local people live. It can not have been easy 
for Mr. Weaver to speak out. We honor his courage 


' and support his judgment that a highly placed official 


like Admiral Pratt was ill advised to place himself in 
the position of seeming to endorse extra-legal methods 
of dealing with the deplorable situation in Honolulu. 
Can he wonder that his hopes and plans for a still 
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more powerful navy are vigorously opposed by many 
of his fellow citizens? 

The Americans charged with the murder of the 
native must be brought to trial under conditions which 
will in no way substantiate the claims implied in our 
admiral’s statement. It must be made clear that an 
American community which will not “stand for” out- 
rages on American women will also refuse to stand for 
summary and lawless action by members of our 
armed forces. Our Government will make a bad situ- 
ation worse if the trial of the Americans now in cus- 
tody does not demonstrate the sanctity of the estab- 
lished processes of legal institutions and their inviola- 
bility “under any conditions.” 

As a postscript, we add that Secretary Wilbur 
of the Department of the Interior, after conference 
with President Hoover, has announced that he sees 
no reason why the case should not take its regular 
course in the territorial courts of Hawaii. This is 
reassuring, as is also Governor Judd’s denial of the 
alarmist reports which have reached the press through 


navy channels. 
* H, BS. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Without decreasing military effectiveness, sixty 
million dollars a year could be saved to the govern- 
ment and the tax payers by economies such as taking 
the War Department out of our high schools and 
withdrawing government support of compulsory 
military courses in colleges. High school boys are 
too young to be turned into soldiers, and college boys 
in a free country ought to have the right to say 
whether they will take military training or not. 


The Federal Council Bulletin reminds us that 
one of the spiderweb charts prepared by the librarian 
of the Chemical Warfare Service only a few years 
ago had Jane Addams listed as an “outstanding sub- 
versive agent.’’ Other so-called patriotic organiza- 
tions called her “the most dangerous woman in 
America.”’ Now the world hails her as winner of a 
Nobel prize. 


“Man may be only the latest development of the 
whirling star mist,” said Prof. 8. I. Bailey of Harvard, 
“but the fact that he has intelligence enough to trace 
his evolution stands unexplained except by the pres- 
ence in nature of an Intelligence far superior to his 
own.” 


Places in the United States where civil liberties 
are most regularly and flagrantly violated, it is said, 
are the coal and steel districts of Pennsylvania, New 
England textile towns, Los Angeles and manufacturing 
towns in the South where strikes break out. 


“The Chinese,” says Hermon Eldredge, “have 
a thousand year old proverb which says, ‘When men 
come face to face their difficulties vanish.’ ” 


Special days are too numerous, but a special day 
of prayer, January 31, “for Divine guidance on the 
Geneva deliberations” appeals to us. 


WW 
N 


ON the publication of that odd little volume 
called “Leaves of Grass’ Emerson said, 
“Americans abroad may now come home, 
ae for unto us a man is born.” Unfortunately 

for Walt Whitman, the author of that volume, there 

there were not many who shared the judgment of 
the sage of Concord. A strong wave of protest went 
up against the man, and that wave continued to beat 
upon him for many years, causing him much distress 
and trouble. Long after he was dead the wave con- 
tinued its devastating work of prejudicing men and 
women against the writer. He was termed a liber- 

tine, a scoffer, an atheist. All the broadsides of a 
strong Puritanical horde of critics were blazoned 
forth against him. 

And yet to-day Walt Whitman holds a secure 
place among the foremost of America’s men of letters. 
He is a distinct contribution on the part of America 
to the company of true literary geniuses throughout 
the world. Emerson’s judgment did not err. To- 
day, in the softened light of advancing time, men are 
reading and understanding Whitman. They find a 
robustness about him, an honesty, a wholeness, that 
is refreshing. They find himaman. He is attaining 
a high place, a place denied him while he lived. 

To understand Walt Whitman, one must remem- 
ber that he lived in an age of mid-Victorian prudery. 
His reaction against the spirit of the age often led 
him to express his convictions with a baldness and an 
abruptness that of course would not be understood. 
It seems as though he deliberately set out to jar the 
sensibilities of these smug adherents to a code that 
was at once harmful and false. He hated the hypoc- 
risies to which the world played. 

To assert that this man had a faith still stirs a 
comment of surprise from certain circles. To think 
of Walt Whitman in connection with God or religion 
or any of the accepted tenets of religion would seem 
to some to be absurd. I wish to show, if I may, that 
back of the rough exterior of a man who was a rebel 
against the current notions of his day, there was a 
heart and a soul that was deeply religious in a very 
real sense. 


WS, 


I 


First of all we must bear in mind his own evalua- 
tion of life. When he begins one of the lines of the 
poem “Song of Myself” with “Walt Whitman, a kos- 
mos,” he puts into a word pretty much the key to an 
understanding of his whole philosophy of life. A 
kosmos, that is, a world, order, harmony, complete- 
ness! Or, in his own words: 


Do you see, O my brothers and sisters? 
It is not chaos—it is form, union, plan—it is life—it is Happi- 
ness. 


The protest that he utters, then, is against a 
divided world, a world of the flesh and a world of 
the spirit. Body and soul are one, he would say. 

“T am the poet of the Body and I am the poet of 
the Soul.”’ He would not listen to any depreciation 
of the body for the sake of the exaltation of the soul, 
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He cries out, “If anything is sacred the human body 

is sacred.” And again (in “The Body Electric”) he 

says: 

O my body! I dare not desert the likes of you in other men 
and women, nor the likes of the parts of you. 

I believe the likes of you are to stand or fall with the likes of the 
soul (and they are the soul). 


And he closes the poem with the lines: 

Oh, I say these are not the parts and poems of the body only, 
but of the soul, 

Oh, I say now these are the soul! 


Linked together, absolutely linked together, are 
body and soul. 
T have said that the soul is not more than the body, 
And I have said that the body is not more than the soul, 
And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s self is. 


In a poem written much later in life he sums up 

his idea. 

Quicksand years that whirl me I know not whither, 

Your schemes, politics, fail, lines give way, substances mock and 
elude me, 

Only the theme I sing, the great and strong-possess’d soul eludes 
not, 

One’s-self must never give way—that is the final substance— 
that out of all is sure, 

Out of politics, triumphs, battles, life, what at last finally Te- 
mains? 

When shows break up what but One’s-self is sure? 

The integrity of the self is wrapped up in the wholeness 

of life. Walt Whitman would have been a staunch 

supporter of Job in his lonely struggle to maintain the 

integrity of his own soul against the current concep- 

tions of the day. 

Somehow the body and soul are linked together 
in an inseparable way. Everything, in fact, con- | 
tributes something to the soul. So he writes: 
And I will not make « poem nor the least part of a poem but has 

reference to the soul, 
Because having look’d at the objects of the universe, I find there 
is no one nor any particle of one but has reference to the soul. 


Then he asks: 


Was somebody asking to see the soul? 
See, your own shape and countenance, persons, substances, 
beasts, the trees, the running rivers, the rocks and sands, 


And he adds: - 


Behold, the body includes and is the meaning, the main concern, || 
and includes and is the soul; i] 
Whoever you are, how superb and how divine is your body, or |} 
any part of it! 


So he affirms: 


I believe in you, my soul, the other I must not abase itself to you, || 
And you must not be abased to the other. 


There is little question but that Walt Whitman 
went too far in his protest against the current atti-|| 
tude of the day towards the physical body, probably || 
farther in his written word than in his actual life. 
That the protest was needed few of us doubt, however |) 
much we may regret the over-drastic realism of the}| 
present day. 
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II 


Having this conception of the integration of the 
body and the soul, what then did Walt Whitman con- 
ceive to be the purpose of life? The answer may be 
found, perhaps, in two directions. The first, that the 
primary purpose of life as it is constituted is to create 
love; the second that there is a definite progress in life. 

The foundation of life is love. He once answered 
the critics in these lines: 


I hear it was charged against me that I sought to destroy in- 
stitutions, 

But really I am neither for nor against institutions. 

(What indeed have I in common with them? or what with the 
destruction of them?) 

Only I will establish in Mannahatta and in every city of these 
States inland and seaboard, 

And in the fields and woods, and above every keel little or large 
that dents the water, 

Without edifices or rules or trustees or any argument, 

The institution of the dear love of comrades. 


He gives as the “Base of All Metaphysics” this same 
love: 


I see reminiscent to-day those Greeks and Germanic systems, 

See the philosophies all, Christian churches and tenets see, 

Yet underneath Socrates clearly see, and underneath Christ the 
divine I see, 

The dear love of man for his comrade, the attraction of friend to 
friend, 

Of the well-married husband and wife, of children and parents, 

Of city for city'and land for land. 


He asks only that the future remember him as the 
tenderest lover: 


Recorders ages hence, 

Come, I will take you down underneath this impassive exterior, 
I will tell you what to say of me. 

Publish my name and hang up my picture as that of the tenderest 
lover, 

The friend the lover’s portrait, of whom his friend his lover was 
fondest, 

Who was not proud of his songs, but of the measureless ocean 
of love within him, and freely poured it forth, 

Who often walk’d lonesome walks thinking of his dear friends, 
his lovers, 

Who pensive away from one he lov’d often lay sleepless and dis- 
satisfied at night, 

Who knew too weil the sick, sick dread lest the one he lov’d 
might secretly be indifferent to him, 

Whose happiest days were far away through fields, in woods, on 
hills, he and another wandering hand in hand, they twain 
apart from other men, 

Who oft as he saunter’d the streets curv’d with his arm the 
shoulder of his friend, while the arm of his friend rested 
upon him also. 


So Walt Whitman would make love the basis of 
life, love of friend for friend, love of man for man, 
love of man for woman. 

But what is the purpose back of life? Why all 
this love? Why body and soul? Why life? Walt 
Whitman had no definite answer as to the ultimate 
goal, but he had a profound conviction that “‘it is of 
life’s nature to ascend.” 

The soul is on the march. As he sings: 

All parts away for the progress of souls, 

All religion, all solid things, arts, governments—all that was or 
is apparent upon this globe or any globe, falls into niches 
and corners before the procession of souls along the grand 
roads of the universe. 


Of the progress of the souls of men and women along the grand 
roads of the universe, all other progress is the needed em- 
blem and substance. 


Forever alive, forever forward, : 

Stately, solemn, sad, withdrawn, baffled, mad, turbulent, feeble, 
dissatisfied, 

Desperate, proud, fond, sick, accepted by men, rejected by men, 

They go! They go! I know that they go, but I know not 
where they go, 

But I know that they go toward the best—toward something 
great. 


Towards the end of his life he still held to this 
idea of a goal towards which all strive. He writes at 
seventy: 


My science-friend, my noblest woman-friend 

(Now buried in an English grave—and this a memory-leaf for 
her dear sake), 

Ended our talk—‘“‘The sum, concluding all we know of old or 
modern learning, intuitions deep, 

Of all Geologies—Histories—of all Astronomy—of Evolution, 
Metaphysics all, 

Is, that we all are onward, onward, speeding slowly, surely, 
bettering, * 

Life, life an endless march, an endless army (no halt, but it is 
duly over), 

‘The world, the race, the soul—in spaces and time the universes, 

All bound as is befitting each, all surely going somewhere.” 


Ill 


In a word, then, Walt Whitman believed in a 
unity of life founded on love and moving towards 
some great goal. The question naturally arises, what 
gave him this conception of the meaning and the 
value of life? It grew, it seems to me, out of a deeply 
rooted conviction of the essential rightness of a true 
religion. What else do these lines mean? 


Hach is not for its own sake, 
I say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky are for religion’s 
sake. 


I say no man has ever been half devout enough, 

None has ever yet adored or worship’d half enough, 

None has begun to think how divine he himself is and how cer- 
tain the future is. 


I say that the real and permanent grandeur of these States must 
be their religion, 

Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur 

(Nor character nor life worthy the name without religion, 

Nor land nor man or woman without religion). 


And he adds: 

My comrade! 

For you to share with me two greatnesses, and a third one rising 
inclusive and more resplendent, 

The greatness of Love and Democracy, and the greatness of 
Religion. 


There are not many passages that mention re- 
ligion by name, but there are countless passages that 
imply the very essence of religion, as we shall see as 
we go on. 

Religion presupposes a God of some kind. Walt 
Whitman had little use for the infidel. He exclaims: 


What behaved well in the past or behaves well to-day is not such 
a wonder, 

The wonder is always and always how there can be a mean man 
or an infidel. 


; 
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And then there is the line: 


A mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of infidels. 


Walt Whitman is not concerned, however, to 
define God. 


Ah more than any priest O soul we too believe in God, 
But with the mystery of Gcd we dare not dally. 


To him God was real but incomprehensible, far beyond 
the power of the mind of man to grasp. In such a 
common thing as grass he finds an indication of Ged. 


A child said What is the grass? fetching it to me with full hands; 
How could I answer the child? I do not know what it is any 
more than he. : 


I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful green 
stuff woven. 


Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropt, 

Bearing the owner’s name someway in the corner, that we may 
see and remark, and say Whose? 


A fine agnosticism with a fine pantheism marks 
Walt Whitman’s thought about God. Both are 
clearly indicated in the following lines from “Song of 
Myself.” 

And I say to mankind, Be not curious about God, 

For I who am curious about each am not curious about God. 

(No array of terms can say how much I am at peace about God 
and about death.) : 


T hear and behold God in every object, yet understand God not 
in the least, 

Nor do I understand who there can be more wonderful than 
myself. 


Why should I wish to see God better than this day? 

I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, and each 
moment then, 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own face in 
the glass, 

I find letters from God dropt in the street, and every one is 
sign’d by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that wheresce’er 
I go 

Others will punctually ecme for ever and ever. 

The humanists have a certain right to claim Walt 
Whitman as one of their own number, for does he not 
ask: 

What do you suppose I would intimate to you in a hundred ways 
but that man or woman is as good as God? 
And that there is no God any more divine than yourself? 


A partial reason for Walt Whitman’s position re- 
garding God, bis agnosticism and his pantheism, is to 
be found in the lines: 

Silent and amazed even when a little boy, 

I remember I heard the preacher every Sunday put God in his 
statements 

As contending against some being or influence. 


Walt Whitman’s nature revolted against a nar- 
rowed, doctrinal, localized conception of God. One 
could say, perhaps, that his conception was so broad 
that it had no depth, that it lacked power. And yet 
over against such a statement one must put the 
fact of Walt Whitman’s marvelously beautiful con- 
ception of death and of immortality, conceptions that 
gave him confidence, assurance, peace, far beyond 
what some confessed Christians hold. 


Before turning to his conceptions of death and 
immortality, however, we ought to note his references 
to the Man of Galilee. Never is the Christ spoken 
of in any slighting way, always with a touch of beauty, 
always with reverence. Here and there appear such 
casual references as, ‘“Walking the oid hills of Judea 
with the beautiful gentle God by my side,” or, “Ac- 
cepting the Gospels, accepting him that was crucified 
knowing assuredly that he is divine,” or, “I hear the 
tale of the divine life and bloody death of the beautiful 
God the Christ.” 

But the finest reference and the one that defines 
Walt Whitman’s conception of Christ the best, is the 
poem entitled “To Him That Was Crucified.” 


My spirit to yours, dear brother, 

Do not mind because many sounding your name do not under- 
stand you, 

I do not sound your name, but I understand you, 

I specify you with joy, O my comrade, to salute you, and to 
salute those who are with you, before and since, and those 
to come also. 

That we all labor together transmitting the same charge and 
succession, : 

We few equals indifferent of lands, indifferent of times, 

We, enclosers of all continents, all castes, allowers of all theologies, 

Compassionaters, perceivers, rapport of men, 

We walk silent among disputes and assertions, but reject not the 
disputers nor anything that is asserted, 

We hear the bawling and din, we are reach’d at by divisions, 
jealousies, recriminations on every side, ; 

They close peremptorily upon us to surround us, my comrade, 

Yet we walk unheld, free, the whole earth over, journeying up 
and down, till we make our ineffaceable mark upon time 
and the diverse eras, 

Till we saturate time and eras, that the men and women of races, 
ages to come, may prove brethren and lovers as we are. 


There was that about the story of the Galilean 
that appealed strongly to the soul of Whitman. I 
think it was Christ’s love of humanity which, to the 
poet, was the very essence of Godliness anyway. 
Christ represented to Walt Whitman man in his per- | 
fect state, and man in his perfect+state would be in- 
deed God. Christ was worthy of worship because he 
was the absolute reflection of man in his most Godlike 
form. The task committed to men by Christ was 
the task to proclaim a real brotherhood among all 
men regardless of the differences that so often divide. 
The task of the followers of this beautiful God, the | 
Christ, is to “saturate time and eras, that the men and 
women of races, ages to come, may prove brethren ||} 
and lovers as we are.” 


IV 


“How can the real body ever die and be buried?” 
asks the poet. 


I know I am deathless, 
I know this orbit of mine can not be swept by a carpenter’s | 
compass, 
I know I shall not pass like a child’s carlacue cut with a burnt || 
stick at night. 


Such is the faith of Walt Whitman concerning 
what we term death. He exclaims: 


And I will show that whatever happens to anybody it may be | 
turn’d to beautiful results, . 


And I will show that nothing can happen more beautiful than ||) 


death. 
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He calls out: 


And as to you, Death, and you bitter hug of mortality, it is idle 
to try to alarm me. 


Again and again occur such phrases as ‘“‘beautiful 
touch of death” or “the exquisite transition of death,” 
or “sweet death,” not in any morbid sense, but as 
though death were the ministering angel of life, a por- 
tal, not a blind alley. So he can sing: 


For not life’s joys alone I sing, repeating—the joy of death! 

The beautiful touch of Death, soothing and benumbing a few 
moments for reasons, 

Myself discharging my excrementitious body to be burn’d, or 
render’d to powder, or buried, 

My real body doubtless left to me for other spheres, 

My voided body nothing more to me, returning to the purifica- 
tions, further offices, eternal uses of the earth. 


No reference to Walt Whitman’s conception of 
death would be complete without recalling one of his 
best loved poems in memory of Lincoln, “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloomed.’”’ In the midst of a 
very real and a very deep sorrow he sings: 


Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later, delicate death. 


Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love~—-but praise! praise! praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 


Dark mother, always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? 

Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come un- 
falteringly. 


Approach, strong deliveress, 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them I joyously sing the dead. 
Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O death. 


From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments and feastings 
for thee, 

And the sights of the open landscape and the high spread sky are 
fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 


The night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose voice I 
know, 

And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veil’d death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I fioat thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields and the 
prairies wide, 

Over the dense-pack’d cities all and the teeming wharves and 
ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, O death. 


There was no morbidness about Walt Whitman’s 
idea of death, stimulated, forced acceptance of it. 
but rather a joyous acclaim of it as the summation of 
life here and the beginning of something new. Even 
in his late years he could sing: 

Joy, shipmate, joy! 
(Pleased to my soul at death I ery) 


Our life is closed, our life begins, 
The long, long anchorage we leave, 
The ship is clear at last, she leaps! 
She swiftly courses from the shore, 
Joy, shipmate, joy! 


What gave Walt Whitman this joyous conception 
of death, when it is so desperately hard for even deeply 
sincere professed Christians to view with calmness the 
approach of the Dark Angel? He asks in one line, 
“The clock indicates the moment—but what does 
eternity indicate?”’ His answer to that question. is 
what gave to him the calm assurance that could view 
death as beautiful, as lovely, instead of as something 
to be dreaded and shunned. He had a firm convic- 
tion that life here clearly indicates a life hereafter, 
that life here is but a stepping-stone to something 
much finer. He asks: 


What do you think has become of the young and old men? 
And what do you think has become of the women and children? 


He gives his own answer: 


They are alive and well somewhere, 

The smallest sprout shows there is really no death, 

And if ever there was it led forward life, and does not wait at 
the end to arrest it, 

And ceas’d the moment life appear’d. 


He proclaims: 


My rendezvous is appointed, it is certain, 
The Lord will be there and wait till I come on perfect terms, 
The great Camerado, the lover true for whom I pine will be there. 


He is sure: 


You are not thrown to the winds, you gather certainly and safely 
around yourself, 


Yourself! yourself! yourself, forever and ever! 


So sure is Walt Whitman of the fact of immor- 
tality that I am sure he would make it the first article 
of his faith. He writes: 


All, all for immortality, 

Love like the light silently wrapping all, 

Nature’s amelioration blessing all, 

The blossoms, fruits of ages, orchards divine and certain, 
Forms, objects, growths, humanities, to spiritual images ripening. 


Give me, O God, to sing that thought, 

Give me, give him or her I love, this quenchless faith, 

In Thy ensemble, whatever else withheld withhold not from us 
Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in Time and Space, 

Health, peace, salvation universal. 


Isit a dream? 

Nay, but the lack of it the dream, 

And failing it life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream. 


Akin in spirit are these lines: 


I do not think seventy years is the time of a man or woman, 
Nor that seventy millions of years is the time of a man or woman, 
Nor that years will ever stop the existence of me, or any one else. 


What stronger affirmation of his faith in immor- 
tality could be made than in the closing lines of the 
poem, “To Think of Time?” 


I swear I think there is nothing but immortality! 

That the exquisite scheme is for it, and the nebulous float is for 
it, and the cohering is for it! 

And all preparation is for it—and identity is for it—and live 
and materials are altogether for it! 
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Walt Whitman doesn’t pretend to say what that 
immortality shall be like, he only believes that what- 
ever it is it is for the best, for it is the culmination 
of this life, the goal towards which we fare. He utters 
the challenge to his own soul: 


Darest thou now, O soul, 
Walk out with me toward the unknown region, 
Where neither ground is for the feet nor any path to follow? 


I know it not, O soul, 
Nor dost thou, all is a blank before us, 
All waits undream’d of in that region, that inaccessible land. 


Till when the ties loosen, 
All but the ties eternal, Time and Space, 
Nor darkness, gravitation, sense, nor any bounds bounding us. 


Then we burst forth, we float, 
In Time and Space, O soul, prepared for them, 
Equal, equipt at last (O joy! O fruit of all!) them to fulfil, O soul. 


V 


Walt Whitman would never have consented to 
subscribe his name to a creed. A creed for him would 
be a narrowing, excluding device. His thought of 
life, of God, of death, of immortality, was far too 
broad to be cramped into the restrictions of any creedal 
statement. He was forever reaching out, reaching 
out, after an understanding of life. He was forever 
weighing this proposition and that proposition. 
Against him was hurled the criticism that he was 
continually contradicting himself. He answered: 

Do I contradict myself? 


Very well, then, I contradict myself, 
I am large, I contain multitudes. 


Could such a man, with such a vitality of thought, 
and such an honesty of intellect, help but contradict 
himself as he thought his way through the various 
problems of a very contradictory world? The fact 
that he did contradict himself does not gainsay the 
fact that he had a fundamental, underlying faith that 
runs like a gold thread through all his thought, even 
though at times he seems to snap the thread, or at 
least to bury it beneath the chips of his mental 
labors. 

Walt Whitman’s faith was not that of the church- 
man of high or low persuasion; it was not the faith of 
any logical system of theological thought; it was the 
faith of a humanitarian, a lover of men, a believer in a 
great cosmic purpose with a God behind that purpose 
who was unknowable but none the less real, who has 
manifested Himself in all creation, especially in man, 
peculiarly in Jesus Christ, the perfect man; it was a 
faith that was absolutely sure that the cosmic process 
points clearly and unmistakably to a blissful immor- 
tality for which death is the means of transition, an 
immortality the nature of which no man knows, but 
of which all men may rest assured and in which all 
men will find complete satisfaction. : 

I would gladly join hands with the man who could 
challenge my soul in the clear, clarion call: 


Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 

Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with me, 
For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 

O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail! 

O daring joy, but safe! are they not all the seas of God? 

O farther, farther, farther sail! 


Christmas Eve in Yosemite 
Elmo A. Robinson 


OR several seasons as opportunity has offered I 
| - have visited the Sierra region of California 

9) in the summer months. This year our 

#8} family of four decided to try a winter camp- 
ing trip, to give the boys some first-hand acquaintance 
with snow and ice. Supplementing my summer 
camping equipment by borrowing a tent, we set forth 
from our home near Palo Alto on the Sunday preced- 
ing Christmas, with Yosemite as our destination. 

On our journey we paid a call upon my cousin, 
like myself a native of the State of Maine and a former 
Bostonian, who now lives a life which combines the 
picturesque features of a down-east Yankee and an 
old-time Spanish rancher of the pre-American days in 
California. His new home, at the end of a road miles 
from town and overlooking the Chowchilla River, is 
built in old Spanish style of adobe bricks. Instead of 
eating there we were treated to a meal in his portable 
cook-house, which had just pulled in behind a tractor 
from another of his ranches fifty miles away. 

We reached Yosemite over the new all-year 
highway on Monday, and pitched our tent in a path of 
snow behind a big boulder. Wood was scarce, green, 
and wet, but with the aid of gasoline we managed to 
get it sufficiently hot to cook the evening meal. There 
were perhaps a dozen or more tents in the winter 


camp-ground—one of my fellow faculty members from 
San Jose and his family, a group of Scouts from Berk- 
eley, two girls in an over-grown pup tent, a bunch of 
boys with no tent, no money, and a car with a burned- 
out bearing, and finally some more or less permanent 
all-winter campers. 

The Park Service maintains heated lavatories, 
with hot water available at all times, and also, in the 
shadow of a great rock, two electric plates where a 
dime furnishes enough heat for a meal. 

Tuesday morning we trudged about the valley, 
spending some time at the skating rink, where inter- 
collegiate hockey games were in progress. Other 
sports available are snowshoeing, skiing, skijoring, 
sleigh rides, dog team rides, and tobogganing. After 
looking about we planned to come back earlier the 
next day and try the skis and snowshoes, but Tuesday 
night it started to snow. About a foot fell during the 
night, and then it turned to rain and it has continued 
to rain now for about forty-eight hours. This has 
meant that all winter sports had to be postponed. 
Incidentally it also meant that camp life isn’t what 
it used to be last summer. At night we have been 
awakened by the crash of miniature avalanches 
tumbling over the Yosemite precipies. Sometimes 
these would synchronize with the fall of big balls of 
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snow from the tree above us, shaking our tent, and 
making us wonder whether perhaps the avalanche was 
getting beyond its natural boundaries. By Thursday 
morning the tent had begun to leak too freely for 
comfort, forcing us to move to a housekeeping cabin, 
where we could again be warm and dry. It took 
nearly all day in the cold and rain to break camp and 
make the move to the new quarters. 

This Christmas Eve at Yosemite Lodge we have 
enjoyed a visit from Santa Claus. Earlier in the 
afternoon a telegram from him had urged our Kelsey 
to be on hand for his visit. At 5.30 we were all asked 
to come out on the porch, and there across the snow 
advanced a band of aged Druids, dressed in white, 
carrying torches, and bearing a Yule log. Soon Santa 
arrived in a sleigh. True, he did not seem to be a skil- 
ful driver, for his horse had to be led, but no one 
minded, for he was so jovial. Inside, the Druids, 
with ceremony, placed the log in the big fireplace, and 
Santa distributed gifts to the children. Interspersed 
among these events were songs by a choir composed 
of permanent residents of the valley. Later in the 
evening one of the ranger-naturalists gave a talk on 
Christmas trees of the Park. Among others he men- 
tioned the giant sequoias, some of which have cele- 
brated every Christmas since the birth of Jesus, and 
were perhaps a thousand years old on that first Christ- 
mas in Palestine. 

Yosemite is more attractive in winter than in 


summer, largely because there are fewer people here, 
and the blatant commercialism and smart society life 
are less in evidence. I have no complaint against the 
employees of the Yosemite Park and Curry Co., most 
of whom are friendly and accommodating. But I 
have been unable to avoid speculating as to what life 
in Yosemite might be like if our Government should 
adopt the policy of the Russian Government and ad- 
minister our national parks chiefly for the benefit of 
those who toil, rather than for the wealthy. I can not 
enthuse over the coming of crowds of people to our 
mountains, but, since their com‘ng is inevitable, I wish 
it might be love of nature and out-of-door life rather 
than size of bank account which selects the visitors. 
As long as the weather permits, of course, any one with 
a car and a blanket roll may come and be welcome. 
But for perhaps nine months each year the Park is 
practically closed except to those who can afford to pay 
fancy prices for comfortable, yet rather ordinary, 
accommodations. The educational policy of the 
government, so well begun by the ranger-naturalists, 
might easily be extended to include free instruction 
in health-giving sports at all seasons. But to suggest 
that a government which builds free lavatories also 
build, for use at a moderate rental, auto cabins such 
as are to be found throughout California, would be 
attacked as rank socialism. 

Perhaps our political clouds will clear some day, 
just as we expect this storm to cease. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 
XLIV. The Inn of the Year’s End 
Johannes 


BPS HERE is a beautiful sermon by Joseph Fort 
27 @e| Newton in his volume “God and the Golden 
Rule,” which he calls ““The Inn of the Year’s 
S End.” 

He pictures life as a long road on which there are 
inns kept by Father Time, “where we may take 
lodging for the night and rest and reflect.”’ 

“The Inn of the Year’s End” is one of these, 
“where,’’ Dr. Newton says, “we arrive to-day (De- 
cember 31), and in which there are cakes and ale and 
a merry company which talk of the meeting, of the 
journey, and the instances along the way.” 

For some years the Madame and I have gone to 
New York City to spend the last day or two of the old 
year and at least the first day of the new. There she 
was born. There her brothers have been established 
and have carried on their business. There we have 
seen a whole company of nephews and nieces go through 
their years of preparation and start out in life. There 
in Greenwood or Woodlawn lie the generations that 
have passed on. 

In these years also we have formed even closer 
and closer relations with old friends, especially with 
“the Doctor and H.”’ 

I have come to think of the home of this dear 
friend, the Doctor, and of a beautiful club house that 
he frequents, as two of my inns of the year’s end. 

In both one finds rest and reflection, the greatest 
books, and a merry company ‘which talk of the 


meeting, of the journey and the instances along the 
way.” 
Always it is a double pleasure if we can go to 
New York by way of the Hudson Valley. We have 
approached the metropolis from the lower bay many 
times and have seen the dream city rise out of the 
mist. We have come down the Sound on a steam- 
boat, and that is no mean experience, whether by 
Fall River or Cape Cod Canal! boat, for it brings one: 
into the East River and under the bridges and around 
the Battery to that great estuary of the Hudson called 
the North River. But with the route down the Hud- 
son there are associated memories of childhood and 
the old home. It is the familiar route of the family. 
It is the way up which the great grandfather and his. 
old father came when they left New Jersey for the 
hills of New York 140 years ago. It is the route 
which carries one past the Catskill Mountains, Tappan 
Zee, the lovely Highlands and the Palisades. Wheth- 
er one moves gently down the river on the night boat 
and gets hints of all these things in the moonlight or 
starlight, or by the searchlight of the steamer, or sees 
them in full daylight on one of the great trains of the 
New York Central, it is a beautiful experience. And 
as we have motored up and down many times, we 
see real inns here and there where we have found food 
and rest, and friendly talk, and these glimpses of the 
buildings start many a train of recollection. 

To get to our “Inn of the Year’s End” this year 
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we went down the Hudson. I had come over from 
Boston to Cobleskill the night before for the express 
purpose. There picking up the Madame, who had 
been resting after the Christmas festivities, we took 
the 10.83 in the morning from Cobleskill, recklessly 
entering the one Pullman parlor car of which our 
division of the road boasts. Except for a lame man 
we had it all to ourselves, big windows, tables, over- 
stuffed chairs, marvelous views of our hills and val- 
leys, and a chance to get a little a la carte lunch in one 
end which had been partitioned off for the purpose. 
Even if one is economizing he can find good unselfish 
reasons for paying seventy-five cents extra for a 
Pullman seat. Not only are the crowded coaches a 
reason, or the greater rest and freedom, or the better 
chance to work, but the fact that there will not be 
any Pullman car on the division for people to use if 
we do not support it. The car was of great service 
to the lame man, who had “a terribly painful leg” and 
who could move only with great difficulty. And 
psychically and physically it was of great service 
to us. 

The Lake Shore Limited for New York with 
which we connected in Albany was late, but our car 
was ready and we could make the transfer, drop our 
bags and relax. Again we blessed the shade of the 
great Universalist sleeping and parlor car inventor. 
The fatigue of travel comes through physical conditions 
which make it hard to relax, or from a disposition 
which refuses to relax. “The responsibility is on 
other shoulders now,” one ought to say to oneself 
when one boards a modern train. ‘‘We do not need 
to run it. Here is our chance to be care-free, to sleep, 
to look, to read, to meditate.” 

It was the last day of 1931. The hours were 
passing fast. In a little while we had crossed the 
Hudson and were moving swiftly and smoothly 
along the water level route toward our “Inn of the 
Year’s End.’”’ There was ice in the river, but navi- 
gation was open. There was ice in the little inlets, 
but we noticed four beautiful white swans floating 
peacefully on the open water near a large estate. The 
sun was out but it was a little misty. It was one of 
the days when the Catskills are ethereal, swimming 
in the ether, their foundations of earth, their summits 
of heaven. There was little snow in the upper Hud- 
son Valley and none at all down near New York. 

Moving swiftly toward the sea, moving as the 
year itself moved on to its destined end, one could not 
help thinking how fast the years now come, stay for a 
breath or two and pass. One remembered that we 
hardly start a ‘year now when, lo, we find ourselves 
stopping at the “Inn of the Year’s End.” What 
Longfellow asked of a single day, we might ask of the 
year: “What hast thou given, what taken away?’ 
And what he says of the day in reply is much more 
true of the year: 


“Tove and death and life and hate, 
Homes made happy and desolate, 
Hearts made sad and gay.” 


That all this is true does not make it necessary 
that we should dwell exclusively on the death and 
the hate, the desolation and the sadness. There were 
many happy spots along the way in 1931. Of some 
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of them we thought as we rushed on through the sun- 
light of the last afternoon of the year. 

That night I had dinner with two or three hun- 
dred men who have been brought together in New York 
through their interest in letters and in the fine arts. 
They are the successors of a company of one hundred 
who started the association just eighty-five years ago. 
I am always proud to recall the fact that there were 
two liberal ministers among the founders—the Rev. 
Henry W. Bellows and the Rev. Orville Dewey—and 
William Cullen Bryant, so long associated with the 
history of New York, was one of the most eminent. 
The house of the association is “an inn of tranquil- 
lity,” and the peace within its walls is especially 
noticeable because it stands near the busiest inter- 
section in the great city. This was my first “Inn of 
the Year’s End.” 

At this inn we had dinner, rest, cards, billiards, 
pictures, intimate talk by the open fire, until near 
midnight. Then we formed a procession and moved 
through the rooms, singing. Assembling in the art 
gallery, Nicholas Murray Butler was called upon to 
speak just before twelve. 

With simplicity but feeling, he described the 
things which through the years had made the associa- 
tion precious to its members: love of beauty and de- 
votion to friendship. It was really a great bit of elo- 
quence. Equally moving was the message which 
followed from Elihu Root, for nine years president of 
the association. It was brought to us by the former 
Attorney General, Mr. Wickersham. The oldest 
servitor of the club, gray and bald, a colored man 
named Elijah, beat out the last moments of the year 
on the gong as the members with clasped hands moved 
slowly around the room singing their song. The fire 
for the new year was lighted in the lamp of the silver 
memorial column. As tugs and streamers whistled and 
bells in church towers rang, the line broke and every- 
body wished everybody else a happy new year. 

Such an association “cleaned the day of past 
regret and future fears.’”’ Such comradeship “with 
logic absolute” might “the two and seventy jarring 
sects confute.” 

Most of the men are well known in their respective 
fields. Many are distinguished. It was a broadening 
and heartening experience to look out at the world 
through their eyes and to note what had struck them 
as they had come along the road. It was not an at- 
mosphere of fear and pessimism. It was an atmos- 
phere of confidence in our country and our race. 


We had never been over the new George. Wash- 
ington Memorial Bridge, the first bridge over the 
Hudson at New York. It was like Dr. F. to suggest 
taking us. From the tunnels which bring motor 
cars under the Hudson at Canal Street there is being 
built an elevated boulevard which will enable motor- 
ists to move swiftly uptown to Riverside Drive with- 
out going through traffic. We got glimpses of the 
new road, now nearing completion. It was a dark 
morning but, dark or bright, it always is an event to 
move swiftly up Fifth Avenue, New York, across 
Central Park and 72d Street to the Hudson and then 
on up the river. When we reached the vicinity of the 
bridge we found an almost perfect system of approach- 
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es, to the bridge, from the bridge, up town, down town, 
upper level, lower level. No motorist has excuse for 
getting confused, it is so perfectly laid out and marked. 
Probably to really feel this bridge one ought to walk 
over it. From it the view up and down the Hudson 
was magnificent. Through the mist the skyscrapers 
of lower Manhattan and of the 42d Street district were 
just visible. I took no notes. I hadn’t expected to 
write about it. I can hardly tell where we did go on 
the Jersey side. All I can say with certainty is that 
there were great broad roads running from the bridge 
in every direction. One could strike the trunk lines 
to Albany and the north, to Washington and the 
south, and out to the busy cities of northern New 
Jersey. 

The remainder of New Year’s day is a blur of 
hospitals and convalescent relatives, sheets of rain 


and rain mists, whistling for taxi-cabs, tipping door- | 


men, a grand assembly of relatives at a delightful tea 
party, and then a quiet New Year’s day dinner at 
our little hotel almost in the shadow of the Empire 
State Building. We let the sentence stand, although 
there was nothing to make a shadow during our New 
York visit, or rather there was so much obscurity 
that half of the time one could not see the top of the 
building. . 


My brief New York trip came to an end Saturday 
night with a dinner at another Inn of the Year’s End. 
I changed my plans and stayed over to meet what is 
called the Review Club at the home of Dr. F. This 
club was organized by a group of doctors who came 
together in a perfectly natural way when they were 
young fellows just starting out in their profession. 
Now all are gone but seven. The vacant places have 
not been filled. As a result the tie that unites those 
remaining is close. One who retired a few years ago 
and went to France comes home every winter for two 
or three dinners of the club. They meet at the homes 
of the members and few ever skip a meeting. It was 
one of those gatherings where everybody felt somuch 
at home that nobody had to make talk, where the 
talk of books or people, Europe or America, was simple 
and natural, where there was reminiscence and hap- 
py laughter and where one came close to the heart of 
the real city of New York. And incidentally the 


dinner itself was one of the best that I ever ate. 

There were moving pictures after dinner of 
Athens, which has a special charm for our host, though 
he knows and loves many cities and countries, and 
pictures also of the Review Club meeting at the same 
house the year before, when a brilliant surgeon, now 
dead, was a happy member of the party. It was like 
the company Newton described: ‘They talked of 
the meeting, of the journey, and ‘the instances along 
the way.” 

From these “Inns of the Year’s End” I was 
whirled swiftly to the Grand Central and then, all 
unconscious of what was happening, was transported 
to Boston. 

I had not done half of the things I had planned. 
In the trip there was no browsing in great libraries, 
no visits to the museums that I still hope to see again 
some time, few calls such as I had planned to make in 
the good old New York way on the first day of the 
year. 

But I had a chance to think a great deal about 
life, about the journey we are making, and about the 
truth of the sermon to which I have referred. 

Its message was that we have too much baggage 
with us most of the time. 

“One reason the race moves so slowly is that it 
tries to carry too much with it—old creeds and cus- 
toms and no end of useless rubbish. Others carry old 
habits, old grudges, old disappointments, which 
wear down their strength for nothing. If the wisdom 
of the ages is to be believed, the things that we actually 
need are very few—faith, hope, love and courage.” 

The text was from Joshua: ‘Ye have not passed 
this way heretofore.” 

No. Itis anew untrodden way before us in 1982. 
It may lead unto the same hills, down the same river 
valleys to the same great centers. But it is to days 
as yet unlived—untouched by beauty, unmarred by 
ugliness and deformity. 

At our “Inn of the Year’s End” we found strength 
to proceed with courage. 

Though there are skulkers and robbers, as New- 
ton put it, along the way, ‘‘there are great hearts who 
patrol the road.” 

There are pioneers also to blaze new trails and to 
eut new roads. 


Rural Churches and Universalist Leadership 


F. H. Selden 


RECENT three weeks spent among the rural 
people, traveling some twelve hundred 
miles, has brought forcibly to my attention 

i the condition of rural churches. Why are 

so many of these churches abandoned, or nearly so? 

Because there is no religious sentiment in the com- 

munity? Not at all. There are two chief reasons. 

The changing point of view of farmers has outgrown 

an interest in the type of appeal that originally built 

these churches. The expense of upkeep of a formal 
church organization is too great for the small com- 
munities to bear. A third reason is that a formal 
church organization with a full time pastor who lives 
apart (at least in a different manner from the mem- 


bers of the community) does not have that friendly 
co-operation of a common purpose. The city pastor 
may have a crowded church even if he draws but two 
or three people from each thousand of his community, 
but the rural church must be attended by a large per- 
centage of the community if it is to prosper and fulfil 
its purpose. 

At first this requirement would seem to demand 
a super man for pastor, but does it? There are two 
ways to bring people together. One is to get the 
people to give up their reasons for not coming. This 
requires the super man. The other is for the leader 
to give up some of his ideas or ways that keep the 
people away. With the rural church problem there 
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seems to be but one method of solution: that of the 
leader broadening out to accommodate the interests 
and various ideals of the members of the community. 
The finding of just such a leader while on my trip—a 
man who is helping several rural churches—is the 
inspiration for this article. 

What are the characteristics of that leader? First 
of all, his only ambition is to be helpful to the com- 
munity. I spent some time with him and heard him 
address two different audiences, one in his own neigh- 
borhood, on the topic of rural education. There was 
no effort to call attention to himself, no attempt to put 
over his personal opinions; his whole purpose ap- 
peared to be to arouse the people to do their own 
thinking, to realize that they had a work to do and 
were capable of doing it. 

As opportunity offers, this man holds religious 
services or aids. the communities in any other way 
that circumstances may afford. He holds a license to 
preach from some denomination, I know not what one, 
but he is not an ordained minister because he began 
his work too late in life, having been engaged in various 
occupations previously. He now lives in a beautiful 
but inexpensive farm home, earning most of his in- 
come outside of church work. He is one of the farm- 
ing community, but one who is looked to as a willing, 
efficient help in every time of need. But his work is 
neither as extensive nor as efficient as it would be 
were he a part of some rural church movement. 

During this same itinerary I met a gentleman in 
a small city who tells me that he wishes to devote the 
remainder of his life to ‘doing some good in the 
world.” He is a man of fine personality and good 
education, is an unusually efficient and pleasing 
speaker, and a man who has always been a helpful 
and forward looking member of his community. He 
has already done a great deal of good, although he 
does not seem to realize that. This man would cer- 
tainly appreciate opportunities to help in any rural 
community within his reach. He would, no doubt, 
be willing to change his residence if through some 
definite plan he could be assured that the change 
would warrant his giving up present employment. 

In addition to the large class represented by these 
two people, there is another and even larger class, 
taken the country over, that has come within my per- 
sonal observation as I have been employed in large 
industrial plants. This class consists of those per- 
sons, men and women, who form a substantial re- 
ligious element in city churches. They have had a 
most valuable contact with real life; are thoroughly 
capable of assuming leadership without appearing to 
lead; they have an urge for country life, and would 
gladly go out into the country to work and help as 
members of the community if only there were some 
way by which they could find the right place. 

I think there is a general misunderstanding of 
the attitude of farm people regarding the modernizing 
of religious views. We must bear in mind that many 
of these people are constantly studying the latest 
changes in agricultural practise and have become 
thoroughly open-minded regarding progressive move- 
ments. Yet we may no more expect them to discard 
the whole fabric of religion into which they have been 
thoroughly indoctrinated by early training, without 


something to take its place, than to discard their 
present methods of farming without being reasonably 
certain of initiating better methods. 

In my conversation with these people I am led to 
infer that while they are willing to discard, or already 
have discarded, many verbal statements of what 
are usually called dogmas, yet they sincerely believe 
that behind these dogmatic statements are great 
truths that are essential and need only to be restated 
in terms of modern understanding to remain a founda- 
tion for a religious life. This restating of great re- 
ligious truths while at the same time bringing the rural 
people into co-operative activities seems entirely 
possible through some type of informal effort. 

A form of general co-operation will have many 
advantages over a traditional church organization. 
It will have in its group of workers members of various 
denominations, and no doubt some of its most active 
workers will not be formally connected with any de- 
nomination. This will render possible a broad out- 
look upon the community, and a liberal interpretation 
of the field of endeavor will be a natural consequence. 

Church League might be a good name for this 
movement, as it neither admits activities that are ir- 
religious nor would it hinder any church or individual 
from retaining his or her denominational identity. 
It must operate carefully within the limits of broad 
religious activities. It must not emphasize any dis- 
tinctive denominational idea or formality. 

Hand in hand with the selection of the church 
must go the even more careful selection of the right 
personality for the work. Here we must be absolutely 
free to choose one who can accomplish the desired good 
in the largest manner; all other qualifications must be 
set aside. 

As the work of the rural church is taken up it 
must be with an open mind, with no reservations 
other than whatever is done must be uplifting and of 
permanent value. It is so easy to block the whole 
program by taking for granted some condition or: 
formula for action that has long hindered successful 
religious endeavors. 

From the first we must be careful to distinguish 
between trying to use the churches because they ought 
not to be idle, and the other motive of using the 
churches to carry on some needed socializing or re- 
ligious work in the community. 

Is the Universalist Church big enough for this. 
task? I think it is, and that the task is well within 
the purpose of the Universalist ideal. 

* * * 


THE GREAT MOMENT 


When the history of the present is written, perhaps a decade: 
or so hence, careful readers will discover that in this particular: 
And, looking. 


year the use of the alibi became almost universal. 
forward to that time, it is to be hoped that those alleged states- 
men who in 1931 helped to relieve the economic crisis by vio- 


lently sawing the air and being destructively articulate, will have. 


their Great Moment. This event will probably be synchronized 
with the arrival of the Children’s Bedtime Hour. 
flaxen-haired grandchild will climb up to where their lap should 
be, and lisp: ‘Grandpa, what did you do in the Great Depres- 


sion?” And Grandpa, forgetting himself... . party politics. 
- will mop his brow, and say (without. 


. everything ... 
gestures): “Darling, I did my bit—I blamed it on Hoover,”— 
Exchange. 


A little: 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


IV. The End of an Era 
Ernest Henry Carritt 


With the hope of getting interesting material 
from new contributors or from those who do not often 
write for the Christian Leader, we are running this series 
of short sermons by Universalist ministers. If wide 
differences of thought and method are represented in 
the series, it will simply illustrate the rich variety in our 
fellowship. At times, of course, we shall use sermons 
of men and women who write for us frequently. 

The Editor. 


have definitely come to the end of an 
epoch.” This is an arresting phrase taken 
from the address of Dr. Adams, the 

: retiring President of our General Con- 
vention, given at Buffalo, N. Y. It is sufficiently 
startling when we consider that we are thereby called 
upon to translate all the confusion and chaos of our 
present day world into one word, ‘‘Finish,” or two 
words, ““The End.” 

It is by no means a new prophecy, however; 
prophets of doom as well as prophets of social vision 
all down the ages have condemned their generation to 
a full stop in their present day affairs, with an accom- 
panying promise of better days to come—most fre- 
quently in another world. 

There is, however, a significant and vital dif- 
ference between the prophets of the old world and the 
prophets of the new. 

The prophets of the old world assumed that the 
changes in the world order would be brought about by 
outside forces. Through cataclysmic and catastrophic 
measures, a new social order would replace the old one. 
Man in large measure would be a passive agent in the 
hands of this outside force. The new city was not to 
be the result of prodigious labor on the part of those 
interested in clean politics and fine architecture and 
vigorous, wholesome social life, but would be a city 
which would come down from heaven, already built 
and perfect, in which the hand of man seemingly had 
no part. 

On the other hand the prophet of to-day recog- 
nizes the fact that the progress of the human race has 
been maintained in a large measure by the conscious 
and directional activities of mankind itself, that it is 
in answer to his own efforts that man has created a 
better world. 

Man has himself assumed the task of changing 
the course of history; he has consciously and intelli- 
gently taken the forces of nature, gained control over 
them and directed them, to the end that he might 
have a fuller and a richer life, a nobler environment. 

When, therefore, a modern prophet says, “We 
are definitely at the end of an epoch,” it is an epoch- 
making statement and means much more than it would 
have in the far away days of prophecy. In those dis- 
tant days the people would have been satisfied to take 
seats in the bleachers in order to watch the event— 
something after the manner of those credulous souls 


who in more recent years have garbed themselves in’ 


white while they awaited the expected catastrophe, 


the end of all things, only to awake the next day to 
the customary regime and drab routine of what to 
them was a wicked world. 

But to us of these later days the prophet’s voice 
is not an invitation to sit in the bleachers, but is at 
once a challenge and an opportunity. 

It is a challenge because it dares us to go out into 
the ranks of those who are fighting in the front line 
for a better, finer, more intelligent and more worthy 
world. 

It is an opportunity, for in accepting the challenge 
we should discover ourselves actively engaged in 
changing the course of history, playing an active part 
in reconstructing the social structure. 

“We have definitely come to the end of an epoch.” 
We may well ask why has the epoch come to an end, 
and what hasbeen the nature of this epoch? 

If we are desirous of knowing something about its 
beginning we might for the sake of convenience say 
that it began with the industrial revolution in England 
which occurred toward the close of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. 

It was here that the capitalist class as a class be- 
gan its rise to power. With the passing of industry 
from the home to the factory, the invention of the 
steam engine and the consequent development of 
transportation, there was need for greater sums of 
money to carry along these new enterprises until they 
could become revenue producers. 

For a century and a half, therefore, society has 
been building up a social structure the chief foundation 
of which has been capitalism and competition in 
money making. 

With these principles as its basis this century 
and a half has seen the steady growth of the spirit of 
democracy, power in the hands of the people. From 
small beginnings in England, growing in volume in 
France, and then in our own land, it is to-day rampant 
throughout the world—the rise of the people to power. 

It has seen an unparalleled development of the 
inventive genius of mankind. Significant changes 
have been the result in all areas of our lives. 

It has seen the accumulation of a mass of knowl- 
edge under the inclusive title of science by the use of 
which our lives have been still further revolutionized. 
The production of gasolene from crude petroleum has 
changed the tempo of our living, has created traffic 
problems as well as traffic jams, and injected into our 
social atmosphere other poisons beside monoxide gas. 
The incandescent bulb of Edison and the colored tubes 
of Neon are helping us turn night into day, are trans- 
forming our cities at night into the fabled and fairy 
palaces of the Arabian Nights—making our streets 
as vivid and alluring when night falls as aniline dyes 
do for us in the daytime. 

It has seen the development of a broader inter- 
pretation of the universe and of history. The ad- 
vent of Tyndall, Darwin, Huxley and others meant 
the breakdown of many traditions which could not 
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stand up under the withering white light of science. 
The advent of a Nietzsche in philosophy and a Karl 
Marx in economics meant that much which had hither- 
to been accepted as true would have to be subjected 
to a new refiners’ fire. 

So also we might consider our own field—that of 
religion. The epoch which is drawing to a close at 
its inception saw religion at an exceedingly low ebb. 
The church, which hitherto had been predominant in 
the life of the English people, sank into political in- 
significance, and as for power for the purging of society 
of its foulness—it had none. ; 

Into the midst of the religious stagnation came 
Whitefield and the Wesleys, religion revived, the 
church took on new life, so that the epoch which is 
now closing saw a development of and an enthusiasm 
for the spirit of religion which had not been seen before 
and is not likely to be duplicated in the very near future. 

This century and a half has seen the development 
of the technique of war. In the early days of this 
epoch war was not seen to be the hideous thing we 
now know it to be; it was more or less a national activi- 
ty reaching its climax in the advent and downfall of 
that swashbuckling soldier, Napoleon, after whose 
defeat there was comparative peace until 1914. 

But—these accomplishments and these achieve- 
ments of this epoch are not unmixed blessings. 

The same principles of science which gave us 
gasolene and aniline dyes, electric bulbs and neon 
tubes, also gave us bacteria and poison-gas. The same 
inventive genius which devised sewing machines, 
automobiles and locomotives, also devised machine 
guns, submarines and bombing planes. 

The same spirit of democracy which gave us 
freedom of speech, press and assembly as well as many 
other freedoms, also commercialized our amusements 
and our sports, bathed us in an orgy of sex and banality 
as portrayed on the screen and on the printed page, 
sent us to the jungle for our music, and dragged down 
political life to the level of the prize-ring with its 
unabashed corruption. 

Capital and capitalism, without which in some 
form or other our complex modern life could not 
function, brought into being a class of men totally 
oblivious to the needs and personality of the worker, 
a class of men whose chief stimulation in life was 
competition in money-making, who have grown rich 
beyond the dreams of a Midas or a Croesus. - 

War, which was more or less an accepted thing 
among the nations, has developed into a_ hideous, 
cancerous, vile and barbaric thing—a law unto itself, 
recognizing no other law, a waster of human life and 
human accomplishments. 

We have now come to a point in our civilization 
where all intelligent men the world over are saying, 
“These things can no longer be—we have definitely 
come to the end of an epoch.”’ 

The scientist is questioning the advisability of 
further research work until the human race learns the 
use of that which has already been given to the world; 
a moratorium among the scientific laboratories has 
been advised by some. 

The defenders of democracy are fearful about more 
power being acquired by an untrained and vision- 
less electorate; re-education is their plea. 
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The capitalist, financier, and banker. know and 
admit that their system is on trial, that the abuses. 
which have grown up around it must go, else it will 
go. The whole question of wealth is under fire; men 
are questioning the justice of permitting men the 
freedom of uncontrolled competition in amassing 
such vast personal wealth as our times have seen, and 
the further principle of allowing those who had no 
hand in the work of making or accumulating that. 
wealth to inherit it because of the mere accident of 
birth. 

Consider war fora moment. Some say let us im- 
mediately and totally disarm all nations; others say 
let us limit and reduce our armaments; others say in 
times of peace we must prepare for war, let us be pre- 
pared. At the beginning of this epoch war was a mat- 
ter of romance and glory; now it is seen to be hideous 
and demoniacal. We are thinking of the soldier in 
terms of the hangman; both are an anachronism in 
our modern age and both must go. Man has abol- 
ished the evil of slavery, now he demands that this 
other evil of war be also abolished. 

First, because it is too expensive, we can no 
longer afford this questionable luxury. Whereas just 
one item of war—the battleship—cost in pre-war days 
a mere four or five millions of dollars, to-day its cost 
is around forty-five million. The life of one of them 
is about twenty-five years and for that period costs 
about 250 million dollars, and we have eighteen of 
them. Our military machines cost us two million 
per day. Men everywhere are beginning to wake up 
to the stupendous folly of the whole thing. 

Secondly, we stand in awe as we contemplate the 
technique of modern warfare—poison-gas, bacteria, 
bombing-planes, submariries, tanks and long distance 


. guns. Hand to hand struggle a century and a half ago 


was one thing, but this which we call modern warfare 
is entirely another thing and man is afraid of it—it is 
too sinister, too diabolical, it will wipe out civiliza- 
tion. 

Greater than these, however, is the moral awak- 
ening among men; war is now seen to be the very 
antithesis of the spirit of democracy, the principle of 
brotherhood. If nations are to remain approximately 
near to their claim of being Christian then war must 
gO. 

Yes! we are at the end of an epoch. 

We are going to conserve all that is worthy in the 
heritage which that epoch has bequeathed to us, and 
all that is unworthy and unworkable will be discarded. 

The discoveries of the scientist are to be devoted 
to constructive purposes in the building up of a finer, 
nobler civilization. 

The spirit of democracy will again challenge the 
intelligence, the moral nature and the vision of man- 
kind, to the end that each will work not solely for his, 
own advancement and aggrandizement, but for the 
welfare of all mankind, building a social structure 
whose foundation is service rather than greed. 

Capitalism as expressed in competition in money 
making must give place to a nobler ideal—it is re- 
quired in the ethics of Jesus, which calls on man to 
put the spirit above the flesh, the future above the 
Pe others before self and the many before the 
ew. 
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Out of Doors 


F. C. Hoggarth 


FE for most is overcrowded. We can scarcely 
move without knocking into some one. 
People get in our way, and we get in their 
way. Hence come many of the frictions 

and irritations of life. Some days of indoor life take 

us to the limit of endurance. 

This lack of room is one of our main troubles. 
Modern life measures out space for us in cubic inches, 
as if it were the scarcest commodity known. Yet 
there is no end of unoccupied space, and one of the 
first tasks of a society that seeks to be decently ordered 
is to give people more space, room in which to breathe 
and move. 

Because of these cramping, imprisoning indoor 
conditions, life out of doors can be a great emancipa- 
tion. What unspeakable relief it is to get out of the 
house, the office, the shop, into the open, to exchange 
the ceiling for the expansive sky, the walls for fields 
and far-off hills, the dull and often sunless rooms, with 
their stale air, for some sunlit bit of countryside. 
“Cities,” says Emerson, “do not give the senses space 
enough.” 

Space is necessary if life is to be well with us. 
We need to escape as often as may be into a vaster 
setting, a setting of moor or of mountain, of hill or 
plain. The change into a bigger setting puts many 
things right, by placing them in perspective. Things 
that, indoors, filled our horizons, are seen in truer 
proportions, and probably we find that we have been 
making mountains out of molehills. There is some- 
thing corrective in the great out-of-doors. Our little 
prides and egotisms there seem to slink away ashamed. 

Mark Rutherford found that to walk beneath the 
stars did great things for him in that healing and cor- 
rective way. 

Nature can at times take away the “strain and 
stress.’ I remember an autumn afternoon spent 
alone in a boat moored under the hanging boughs of 
a willow. The river flowed with its “soft and inland 
murmur.” The leaves fluttered one by one, quietly, 
unhurriedly, through the boughs, to be carried slowly, 
almost reverently, on their river bier. 

The peace of the place seemed to flood the soul. 
It was a blessed hour that one wished to prolong. 
In that mood one could understand why Richard 
Jefferies prayed to nature for something of the life, 
the joy, the peace, that he found in her solitudes. 

They are indeed blessed who know some such 
solitude, who have their Innisfree, where ‘‘peace 
comes dropping slow.’ PA 

That peace of nature is not inactivity. Every 
leaf and every tree on that autumn day was a labora- 
tory of physical and of chemical change. The river 
was not at rest, it was peacefully active. Even the 
stones, could we see into the life of things, are cease- 
lessly active—their tiny molecules the center of mo- 
tion not less wonderful than that of the planets. 
The peace of nature is a living, throbbing activity— 
activity at once purposeful and harmonious. 

So are the thoughts led on out of doors. We 
begin to think of other things, and such a change of 


subject can be as great a boon in living as in conver- 
sation. The out-of-doors surrounds us with a new 
range of interests, and these are an unspeakable relief 
to strain or boredom. Such a lifting of the eyes and 
the thoughts from the familiar tasks is one of our great 
needs. After ledgers and invoices, after cooking and 
cleaning, after living all day in a library among books, 
or in a school among children, or in a shop among 
collars and ties, what a change to consider the birds 
and flowers and trees, and all the grass! They set 
the thoughts on new trails, and we forget the child 
that tried us, the customer that annoyed us, the tasks 
that went drearily. If we know how to follow up 
some of the trails that invite on every hand in the out- 
of-doors, there is no end of fascination and of adventure. 

In many a secret place the light falls for us, and 
we get deeper insight into life, receive some new ac- 
cession of joy or of peace. The veriest commonplace 
of nature can ‘do that for us. 

For Wordsworth even a daisy could stir deep 
and restful thoughts. How beautifully and familiarly 
he talks to the little, yellow-eyed flower: 

And when at dusk, by dews oppressed 

Thou sink’st, the image of thy rest 

Hath often eased my pensive breast 
Of careful sadness. 

The birds, too, are a fount of inspiring thoughts. 
Who has not been uplifted by the song of the thrush or 
of the blackbird, of robin or of lark? Their songs 
seem to be the epitome of joy. Yet the small singing 
birds live in perpetual insecurity. They seldom geta 
meal undisturbed. They spend their days in unrest- 
ing vigilance against possible menaces. In spite of 
their insecurity they find much happiness. Nor are 
their lives easy in other ways. The rearing of a bird 
family is no light task. The work of nesting, of 
hatching, of feeding, of watching, is certainly ardu- 
ous. The days then are both long and full, and yet it. 
is in the season when responsibilities are heaviest that 
their songs are the sweetest and wildest. They seem 
to lose the duty in the joy. Their self-forgetting toil 
is done to the accompaniment of praise. That way of 
the bird seems to point a way for man. It is a secret 
worth knowing. 

In one of his books David Grayson has a chapter 
entitled “Look at the World.” 

One morning he met a friend with a sardonic out- 
look, much discouraged about human life—who 
thought politics rotten and the state of the nation and 
the world quite beyond temperate expression. 

Grayson bade him good morning and when asked 
if he was happy, replied, “Yes, why do you ask?” 
His friend looked at him in a questioning and indig- 
nant way. “Why shouldn’t a man be happy?” 
pressed Grayson. 

“Why should he be? Answer me that. Why 
should he be—look at the world’’—having said that the 
disgruntled one passed on with a kind of crushing 
dignity. 

' Grayson began to wonder if he was all wrong 
about the world, and had a fear lest when he looked 
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again he would find the world grown wan and bleak 
and unfriendly. But on looking, he says, the world 
came back upon him “with a kind of infinite calm 


assurance, as beautiful as ever.” 
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A holiday is a chance to look at the world in that 
Graysonian way. In the great out-of-doors in some 
shore or mountain or riverside solitude we also may 
find needed reassurances and the gift of peace. 


Then? 


C. Ellwood Nash 


The “reactioner’ from Vancouver, who masks his sagacity 
with the symbols “A. J. P.,’’ in commending one of my Leader 
lucubrations, poses the conundrum, ‘‘Where do we go from 
here?’ Meaning, no doubt: What of it? What follows! It’s a 
fair challenge. I pick up the gage with a stout but slightly 
fluttering pulse. 

Surely there is an answer. Something must “follow.” 
You can not adopt a radically different viewpoint without 
changing the perspective. What I emphasize as the super- 
promise, the Divine Sonship of Man—which however, is only 
the concave aspect of the now well-nigh ‘orthodox’ Divine 
Fatherhood—works out to quite heterodox conclusions. Indeed 
its effect can hardly be less than revolutionary in certain phases. 
The conception of religion—whether worship, doctrine, or life; 
whether “liberal”? or fundamentalist—based on regarding man 
as a subject, is simply thrown out of court by the conception of 
his filial standing and relation. You can take your choice; you 
can’t have both. 

Let’s see again ‘‘where we are at.”’ In harping upon the 
Divine Sonship of man as the practical core of Universalism and 
the ‘“‘creative principle” of a variant and distinctive conception of 
filialness, I have been trying to lay down a “‘modern,”’ scientific, 
and soundly philosophical basis for faith and for religion. In 
these shaky times it seems that such a probing of the ultimate 
innerness of our position is in the spirit of an age which has pierced 
the atom and resurveyed the cosmos. If our trumpet has given 
an uncertain sound, if our players have been put off the key by 
the noisy broadcasting of so-called explosive ‘‘news’’ from the 
laboratories and observatories of physical science, it is our cue to 
think things over from the germ up, to test what remains that 
“can not be shaken.” 

To begin with, it is lunacy, it is suicide, to start the quest of 
truth by denaturing ourselves, by putting out or discrediting 
the inner eye, under the delusion that ‘‘objective’’ data alone are 
worthy of notice. On the contrary, the insight and trustworthi- 
ness of our faculties afford the only warrant we have or can have 
for believing anything. I reiterate this axiom because it is 
fashionable in ultra ‘‘advanced’’ quarters to pooh-pooh it. The 
“man in the street’ or in the pews must be warned against this 
shallow, ‘snappy,’ ad captandum, flaunting of externals. The 
soul, the mind, the selfi—whatever name you prefer—is the final 
umpire. This is bedrock. 

I believe it is good science to speak of man as the son of God— 
I have shown in previous articles the ground for this position. 
T regard it not as a mystical or “spiritual” theory but as a struc- 
tural fact—as such our clearest clue to the meaning, motive, 
program of the universe, as well as to the understanding of ‘‘the 
good life,” the abundant life, for man here on the earth and 
wherever his destiny may take him. Selah. 

And now the question, To what conclusions or applications 
does this premise lead? 

I am no oracle or pontifex to settle things once for all; nor 
have we any Moses to bring down from the mount a digest or 
code of revelations. Indeed, the problem calls for laboratory 
work rather than divination, for plain common sense and recti- 
linear logic rather than bulls or trances. It suggests a ‘“‘huddle’”’ 
of our keenest wits. ‘A. J. P.”’ is summoned to the conference. 
And it is unlikely that we shall ever come to complete agree- 
ment. But there are some points which look sharp to me. 

1. If God has unveiled Himself as our Father, it must be 
that He wishes us to think of Him as a father, to treat Him as a 
father—not as a potentate, or judge, not as an awful majesty, an 


absolute, or even an infinite. In such aspects He might be ven- 
erated, served, worshiped, by a mere subject. But a son stands 
in a relation of mutuality, of intimacy, of privilege and preroga- 
tive. If we are afraid to claim these rights, let us cease pretend- 
ing to regard God as father. The overture has come from Him, 
if not by a special revelation, then by the fact of our being be- 
gotten. We may not accuse ourselves of egotism in simply recog- 
nizing the station to which he has lifted us; but we may sense the 
position as rather one of responsibility than of glorification. 

2. If God has endowed His sons with free-will—which 
is as certain as anything we know—He must desire us to exercise 
it, to cultivate it, to take the consequences of it, not to sink it in 
some tragedy of renunciation, not to submerge it in another will 
(if that were possible). We may pray “Thy will be done,” 
which is itself an irreverence, except as it is a humble confession 
that our choices, though free, are made in ignorance and raw 
imperfection. God’s will is sure to be done. (Observe that 
free will is by no means the same as freedom. Of the latter we 
can have no more than a very short tether allows, perhaps ul- 
timately none at all; but we can and do have choices and the 
consciousness of being unfettered.) 

God sets His sons up in business for themselves, gives each 
one his own office, bank account, library, and liberty of trade; 
the laws of trade, the play of action and reaction, the facts of 
nature and history, are the realities with which men have to 
cope; they limit his range but allow him to work out constructive 
achievements. 

Thus every man has an individuality and to that extent in- 
dependence, which are the very essence of the great plan. 

3. The normal, indigenous posture of a being thus consti- 
tuted and thus appointed is one of dignity, pose, authority. He 
will hold his head up, and look abroad with regal, dominant 
aspect—as John Hay sees him, “‘no lip to fawn, or hand to beg, 
no brow to meet the dust.’ 

I wish to substitute a sense of pride, of assurance, of self- 
respect, for that of self-distrust, self-reproach, self-belittling. 
Religion, especially Christian religion, has been interpreted as 
fullfiled in softness, tenderness, even childishness; the highest 
character, while flexible and generous, must evince fibrous firm- 
ness, aggressive force, in a word, manliness. 

But what of the ‘sense of sin and unworthiness?” The 
healthy answer is, Do not nurse it, but submerge it in a new 
resolution, a new activity. Sickness is no passport to heaven; 
everybody is sick. Nobility, elevation of soul, such as the Father 
must crave in His children, is shown by a new self-assertion, by 
“pressing toward the mark,” not by going limp and crying out 
for succor. 

Teach the child to be brave, to carry on, not to beg for 
pity by morbid confessions and humiliations. The only penance 
that heals and restores is “‘try, try again.”’ 

I protest in the name of all true psychology and pedagogy 
against keeping open the sores of failure and wrong, against the 
idea of running to God with every “little sharp vexation,” 
against the notion that the “‘true-fixed and resting quality” of 
the divine beneficence can be swerved by our crouchings and 
cowerings. It only adds to the shame when we hold up not 
the “shining morning face’’ of pluck and purpose, but the tear- 
drenched features of lament over what is done and can not be 
undone. 

What I have just written will be branded by some as mere 
secular moralizing. Religion, they will tell us, speaks in a dif- 
ferent tone. Its demand is for surrender, for humility, for con- 
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fession of helplessness. Man has no stamina of his own; his 
only hope is to be rescued. He must continually resort to prayer 
for a special dispensation. And his attitude therefore must be 
that of a suppliant, a penitent ‘unworthy to be called thy son.”’ 
This alone is spiritual mindedness. 

Well, the multitudes do not object to being called “sheep,” 
to have their thinking done for them and handed out in doles 
and prescriptions. But there are a few—no, not few, but many, 
and rapidly multiplying—who have passed this pubescent stage 
and are looking for a man’s job in living. And these are the 
salt of the earth, the pioneers of new frontiers. The religion of 
the nursery will not satisfy these. They want meat, not milk. 
And ‘t is with these we must make friends and common cause if 
we plan to have a future. 

Nothing could qualify us as well for the respect and con- 
fidence of these masculine minds as to plant ourselves boldly 
upon the proposition that godhood and manhood are the same 
substance; that man is here at the divine bidding, because only a 
miniature facsimile of God is capable of being the depository of 
the divine nature and of ripening into companionship with the 
Father and becoming His vicegerent in universal creative and 
conservative activities. 

The relation between father and son is reciprocal; the son 
honors and loves the Father, the Father depends on the son to 
vindicate the stock by assuming and exercising mastery amid all 
lesser and subordinate phenomena. The insistent magnetic 
challenge is, Son of man, and son of God, stand on thy feet, and 
show forth thy making. 

Now, this is not an esoteric, doctrinaire conception, but one 
of immediate and measureless practical utility. Let the parent 
say to the child, let the teacher say to the pupil, let the preacher 
say to his people, let the statesman say to the citizen: Be noble! 
Be clean, be strong, be just, be masterful, be of use! Do nothing 
mean (and every sort of wrong doing is a meanness, an indecency, 
a cowardice, a soiling and marring of the sacred inviolable self)— 
say this and more like it, not in a perfunctory or casual way but 
with passion, with full impact of soul on soul, with unanswerable 
conviction—and what would result? You sneer, It would be 
like water on a duck’s back! So it would in many, perhaps 
most, cases; so would any other form of tutelage. It is our 
despair that what we deem the best of counsel is seldom heeded. 
But at least this summons to nobility, to self-appreciation, would 
echo in the reason and stir the fibers of ambition. I believe that 
a steadfast, intelligent, high motived indoctrination of this 
type, reinforced, as it must be if seriously conceived and sincerely 
inculecated, by sedulous example, would often arouse the latent 
nobilities as no false, cheap, really derogatory appeal to self- 
interest, to fear, to indulgence of any sort, could do. I believe 
religion could be placed in this way upon an eminence, upon a 
throne, such as it never has occupied, and from which it could 
never be dislodged. If under this style of campaign it would still 
be true, as it always has been true, that “there are few that be 
saved,’’ yet these few would be prophets and apostles whose 
message would be “‘heard round the world.” 

Now, suppose a devoted Universalist minister should say: 
Here is my message, my “‘woe is me if not,” that men, that these 
men and women before me, are veritable children of the veritable 
God, made such by enduement with His nature, called to be His 
household, sharers forever of His kingdom—this is what I have 
to tell the world and never cease telling while I have breath. 
A message I say. Once I asked an eminent Congregational min- 
ister with whom I was twinned, why his predecessor, who for 
several years had enjoyed distinguished success, had rather 
suddenly slumped. The reply was, “He lost his message.” 
I have often pondered that. A ‘‘message’’ is more than some- 
thing to say; it is something one is charged to deliver, some- 
thing whose authority does not spring from one’s own reason but 
voices a superior wisdom using one as its organ. It seems to me 
a Christian minister should regard himself as a prophet, a spokes- 
man for God, who can clothe his announcement with a “Thus 
saith the Lord.” Without this all his wit and learning and elo- 
quence will not strike fire in his hearers; with it he may be com- 


monplace or even tedious and yet evokea spiritual reaction. 

Well, then, we are dealing with just such a reality. The 
Divine sonship is what we see of God’s disclosure to us concern- 
ing this marvel, this mystery, humanity, and seeing it we see 
what He sees, and what we report is his word. The first effect 
of this sense of commission must be a ground swell of enthusiasm, 
of exalted responsibility, of eagerness to be true and to make 
good. That the message is a real gospel no one can doubt; that 
it is of the greatest possible consequence to every man is self-evi- 
dent; that it must have transforming power if it can be brought 
home to the understanding, to the heart, to the imagination, and 
to the conscience, is beyond question. So, says the prophet, I 
will dedicate myself to this message, it shall be my alpha and ome- 
ga, I will know nothing else, and will magnify and broadcast this 
divine word with all my power. 

From such a commitment would follow at once coherence 
and continuity, definiteness and penetration from repeated 
strokes on the same wedge, consistency also among the many 
prophets. 

But would not this over-and-over soon become monotonous 
and perfunctory? Not if the singer knows how to “sing to one 
clear harp in divers tones.” For this harp can play to any 
key, to any tune. Everything is here that the prophet may 
need to consider, “Does he want to discuss war and peace, dis- 
armament, militerism, league of nations, the world court, the 
reparations and cancellation of debts, how can he start better 
than from the premise that every man is a child of God? Does 
he want to speak of social righteousness, of industrial equity, 
what clue will guide him straighter than this elemental faith in 
each man’s divinity? Does he want to emphasize brotherhood, 
solidarity, world unity, again let him fix his center at the fact 
of sonship. Does he wish to fulminate against crime, official 
corruption, libertinism, narcotics, white slavery? Everything, 
everything of human interest, at any rate everything that has 
moral or philosophical import, is related to, is geared in with, this 
initial, this paramount, fact of man’s nature and position in the 
cosmic economy. Start from this, sweep any circle of investiga- 
tion or speculation you please, and come back to it as a certainty, 
and you have said your truest, sanest word on the subject. This 
is the pole star; twirl the needle as you will, when it comes to rest 
it will point to this as the all important and controlling reality; 
any other course is mere drifting and tacking at random. 

I do not mean that a simple reference to man’s divine son- 
ship will solve all problems and smooth all perplexities, Life is 
too intricate, too subtle, for that. But this fact will come near- 
est of anything we know to being a universal solvent. At least 
we can say that no solution which ignores or flouts the Fact can 
be sound or final. The race question, the question of democracy, 
the marriage question, even the questions of employer and em- 
ployee, of unemployment, of individualism or socialism, what- 
ever the practised procedures involved, can be seen in historic or 
airplane perspective from this vantage ground to be problems of 
adjustment to a few inexorable principles, and by keeping the 
Fact always in view discussion and research can be animated 
by a spirit of hope and of good humor, instead of the ugly moods 
of cynicism and defeatism. 

No service to the world could be greater than the proclaiming 
and pressing home of this superlative faith—God’s purpose in 
carrying evolution to a culminating head in man, man as an in- 
carnation of potential godhood, all to be worked up in coming 
cycles of development to the ideal fulfillment. And no leader- 
ship will be more welcome than ours if we can seize our oppor- 
tunity to take our stand on “the height of this great argument.” 

We may be lonesome at first, all the popes and pundits will 
take their fling at us (if indeed they do not high-hat us altogether) ; 
but pioneers are never popular “‘till the multitude make virtue 
of the truth they have denied.’”’ Have we the courage to “launch 
our Mayflower and steer boldly through the winter’s desperate 
sea?”” Or, shall we linger on the lee shore till the ebbing tide 
leaves us a mere hulk on a miry bottom? 

Of course this is written for “insiders; for outlanders 
“Something else again.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THINKS THE EDITOR COMES OFF SECOND BEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ycur fairness in publishing the answers of Gordon Kenc and 
Charles F. Potter to your Christmas greeting to your “‘friends, 
the Humanists,’”’ deserves appreciation, especially in view of the 
effectiveness of those answers. You may be meditating a con- 
vincing come-back, but at present, as it seems to me, you are 
second-best in the encounter. I look eagerly for your rejoinder. 
And I ask the privilege of proposing a point or two for the con- 
sideration both of theists and humanists. Each of these groups 
now heartily esteems the other for sincerity and zeal. Of this 
mutual respect your editorial (Dec. 19) is one notable evidence. 

May I ask you, as a representative of theism, if you do not 
exaggerate the potency of “faith in God” when you declare it the 
“basis of progress?” Faith in man as an ideal-producing and 
ideal-achieving being, more or less intelligent and indefinitely 
educable, and faith in the trustworthiness of the impersonal 
order of nature, better explain the progress thus far made and 
hold more promise for the future. The index of a people’s ad- 
vance in genuine civilization is the extent to which it relies for 
the solution of its problems, not on superhuman personal agencies, 
but on human intelligence, energy and goodness. Faith in God 
as a loving Father who doeth all things well, and in a future 
heaven which will amply offset all the woes of this present life, 
is an opiate. But faith in man is a tonic. 

A great experiment in humanism is under way in Russia. 
Bruce Bliven, an editor of the New Republic, has borne striking 
testimony regarding the character of ‘young Russians suckled 
in atheism from the cradle.’”’ He says that ‘‘those who are grow- 
ing up in Russia give no evidence of missing the formal, mystical 
ieligion which is denied them. 

husiasm, energy, such Russian boys and girls of eighteen or 
-wenty as I have had the opportunity to observe compared so 
favorably with the average college student of either sex at home 
that, as a good American, my impulse was to weep for my coun- 
trymen.”’ 

As to the belief in a future life—and immortality is linked 
with God as one of your certainties—Charles W. Eliot, certainly 
a very keen observer of men, did not regard it as important. 
He said: ““The modern man would hardly feel any appreciable 
loss of motive power toward good or away from evil if heaven 
were burnt and hell quenched. The modern mind craves an 
immediate motive or leading good for to-day on this earth.” 

You compliment the humanists at the expense of others: 
“The race as a whole is not like you humanists, who toil on with- 
out God.” I do not think humanists are thus exceptional. In 
fact the race as a whole toils on with or without God. The will 
to live, the social instinct, the inner urge to life more abundant, 
persist and dominate, opinions about God being relatively of 
slight influence. 

Liberal theists, whom you well represent, should recognize 
more adequately, I venture to say, how various, how vague, how 
attenuated their own concepts of God have become. Increas- 
ingly they manifest reluctance to use the familiar Christian term 
of Father in heaven. In your editorial “the universe as a whole” 
and “‘the totality of things’ appear as synonyms for God. Just 
what do you mean when you say that “the universe as a whole”’ 
spoke to the wise men and the shepherds? “Reality” is another 
word for God often used by liberal theists to-day. No humanist 
denies the reality of reality! In a book published more than 
twenty years ago George B. Foster said that God is our symbol 
for the universe in its ideal-achieving capacity. Theists of the 
present time offer an amazing, not to say amusing, variety of 
terms and phrases as synonymous with God. Scores of such 
may be found in the writings of Henry Nelson Wieman, for ex- 
ample, “that order pervading the universe which makes it 
concrete,” “the most helpful phase of our total environment,”’ 
“some pattern of behavior displayed by the universe, upon 
which greatest good depends,” “the constitutional tendency of 
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the universe toward progressive integration,” “the integrating 
process,” “a kind of interaction which springs up between in- 
dividuals and groups, which generates a growing body of ex- 
perience,” etc., etc. Professor Whitehead says that “God is the 
principle of concretion.” Dean Shailer Mathews, as last heard 
from, means by God “the personality-producing forces of the 
universe.” The God-idea that is brought to the average mind 
by such expressions resembles only in name the Father of whom 
Jesus spoke so confidently and intimately. In that large section 
of the Christian fellowship that may be described as “funda- 
mentalist” the word God is doubtless used in the traditional 
sense, but one can seldom feel sure what a liberal Christian, a 
modernist, means by it. 2 

Ought humanists then to discard the word, as some of them 
do, or ought they to use it, giving it a meaning other than the 
traditional, as some of them do? I favor the latter course. A 
word so elastic can easily serve the humanist’s turn, enabling 
him to reach many minds that automatically shut against him 
when he avows atheism.. It is natural and justifiable to apply 
the word God to that which is believed to be the source of su- 
preme blessing. If we find that as a matter of fact the greatest 
blessings proceed from human wisdom and goodness rather than 
from a supposititious superhuman personal agency, then human 
wisdom and goodness better deserve the name God than such 
agency. Humanists, however thoroughgoing, should insist on 
their right to the word to which history has attached great emo- 
tional power. The sense in which they would use it is congru- 
ous with the orthodox doctrine of the Holy Spirit, God in man. 

Matthew Arnold’s sonnet on Saint Bernard is pertinent: 


Yes, write it in the rock, Saint Bernard said, 
Grave it in brass with adamantine pen: 
’Tis God Himself becomes apparent when 
God’s wisdom and God’s goodness are displayed, 
For God of these his attributes is made. 
Well spake the impetucus saint, and bore of men 
The suffrage captive; now not one in ten 
Recalls the obscure opposer he outweighed. 
God’s wisdom and God’s goodness! Aye, but fools 
Misdefine these till God knows them no more. 
Wisdom and goodness, they are God!—what schools 
Have yet so much as heard this simpler lore? 
This no saint preaches, and this no church rules; 
’Tis in the desert now and heretofore. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 


* * 


SCORE ONE FOR THE CRITIC ON BOTH COUNTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

J am much interested in the two reactions to your editorial, 
“To Our Friends the Humanists.’”’ Gordon Kent and Charles 
Francis Potter seem to nullify each other, Gordon Kent rather 
arrogantly assuming that all humanists are proudly atheists, 
and Potter indignantly repudiating that suggestion. 

By the way, I have been reading the Christian Leader, page 
thirty-seven, in 1982, and I am wondering how good an artist 
you are. I should like to have you draw a picture of an airplane 
honeycombing the foundations of the isolationists in a nutshell. 
Never mind, I have done worse things myself. 

Je eee 
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AS WELL ELIMINATE THE OCEAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why not say the ocean is a superfluous third party making 
a triangle, when all the crop needs is the water in the cloud? 
Surely we may eliminate the ocean from the eternal circulation 
as easily as we can eliminate the reserve reservoirs of power of 
which we feel ourselves to be a small part—but not the whole— 
which we prefer to call God. 

A Would-be Mary. 
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MERGER OF UNITARIANS AND UNIVERSALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The merger of Unitarians and Universalists—what means it? 
Can you or mustn’t you tell us? 

Tell us the joys of it. Show us the bright side. What will 
happen, for instance, to the Memorial Church in Washington? 
To St. Lawrence? To Tufts? What will happen to our beloved 
Christian Leader? What will happen to Headquarters? Must 
we transfer our thoughts to Beacon Hill, and if we do who will be 
there sitting at the desks? 

To one who harks back to the little church built against 
High St. hill in Auburn, Maine, to the Rev. J. C. Snow and his 
gentle, charming wife, it seems like getting ready for a step- 
mother, or like sitting down by the waters of Babylon to weep. 

Sara Perkins Bill. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


* * 


COLCORD ON MONDALE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“The New Sensationalism in Religion,’”’ by R. Lester Mon- 
dale, is an article clever and stimulating. Its purpose is good 
and many of its insights commendable, although one has the 
same feeling after reading it that he would have after boarding a 
train for some highly desired haven to find on arriving that it 
has merely landed him in familiar Podunk. 

Certain modifying notions occur to the reader and find 
- weight in estimate of the whole article. First, it is interesting 
to note the ease and grace with which the recently trained liberal 
ministers, whom Mr. Mondale knows, cavort in the fields of 
science and scientific experimentation. Now, apparently, our 
schools graduate men who really know something, and as for 
the scientific method they have no qualms in its operation. As 
Eddie Cantor might answer: ‘“‘Oh, the scientific method? Do I 
know the scientific method? I am the scientific method!’ 

In my training day I think it was more forcefully impressed 
upon new graduates that they didn’t know anything at all, that 
after the A. B. and B. D. came all the rest of the alphabet, and 
that all “truth” was existential. Graduate schools are still 
saying that, and most scientific laboratories still have a very poor 
opinion of the young minister as a scientist, and as to his ability 
for “scientific caution and scholarly ability.”” Most of this 
science-sensationalism trouble in churches would be overcome 
if the young minister would realize that for the most part he 
does not know what he is talking about. He then would not 
talk aboutit. He might stick to his own field—religion. There, 
in time, he might come into possession of some knowledge worth 
while. 

Secondly, it is undoubtedly the age of ‘“‘rackets.’’ This is 
true not only in religion but in business, teaching, medicine 
and other fields. Just as a business man makes his success out 
of a brand of soup or a toothpaste, so a minister frequently makes 
a success out of some “‘racket,’’ a forum, a lecture course, a com- 
munity project. The people like it, or think they do. Anyway, 
it makes the church wheels go round. One must remember 
that the world educates the tastes of people more than the 
church to-day, and the church should be excused if it becomes at 
times all things to all men so that it may win some. 

A minister of experience usually accepts the principle of 
compromise in his work. If his work is bizarre or sensational in 
certain aspects he knows it. He might answer his critics as 
Whistler in the well known story replied to the artist who ob- 
jected to his painting being exhibited upside down. Whistler 
said, “The committee refused it the other way.” 

Of course it is all very “grand” and heroic to the youthful 
mind to be a martyr and to uphold an insight (whether a good or 
poor one) at whatever personal or social cost, but the mature 


k mind usually gets over this sublimated ‘“‘bosh,’”’ and tries with 


compromise and smile and artifice to at least do something. 
Thirdly, the point of the needed emphasis of the matter of 

~ common life is well taken. I do not know, however, that it needs 

~ to be so much preached about. Most ministers, I think, bring 
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it to the front in their personal ministry in the parish, outside of 
the pulpit, as father, counsel, guide, teacher, sympathizer with 
the flock. 

And finally, if the way out of difficulties is exclusion of the 
rest of the world and retirement to the limited world of the poet, 
then humanity is surely headed up a blind alley. I am not 
flinging a brick at poetry; poetry is an art, and a great one. But 
it is not the final good nor is it the key to the future. 

We have escaped from poetry and magic of the past to re- 
examine our world in the light of growing knowledge. If science 
tires us, or annoys us, or leaves us unsatisfied, the way of release 
would seem to be in the perfecting of science and its furtherance, 
not in its rejection for the now real and now unreal world of the 
poet. Maybe the release lies in philosophy, but only dreams lie 
in poetry. 

Suppose we consider again Hazlitt’s illustration which Mr. 
Mondale so preachingly uses. Now the poet did not actually 
see “‘a palace of emerald light” nor can “any normal person” 
see it, even though Mr. Mondale says so. 

It is all right to monkey with words and get fanciful and 
ornate expressions; there is a certain real pleasure in doing it, 
but nevertheless the hope of the world lies in processes of finding 
and following verifiable fact and perceived reality. 

fo: Elwer D. Colcord. 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


* * 


WANTED—A MONDAY MORNING FORUM FOR 
MINISTERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As one of the invited guests who was privileged to share 
the notable ministers’ meeting at the Church of the Redenption 
on the first Monday of January, I venture to express apprecia- 
tion through the columns of the Leader. 

In nearly every respect this gathering was in contrast to 
usual Monday morning ecclesiastical gatherings, many of which 
I have occasion to visit. 

The meeting continued for nearly two hours with no signs 
of weariness. From beginning to end it was vital. Its unity 
was that which is always compelled by great ideas. The im- 
portance of the subject under consideration—the Russian ex- 
periment in communism—and the manifest sincerity and freedom 
with which it was discussed simply compelled denominational 
divisions and denominational consciousness to recede into the 
background for the time being. It does not need to be said that 
the leader, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, was at his best. By ex- 
pressing his own positive convictions, at the same time revealing 
his disposition to have all sides of the Russian question seen and 
considered, he provoked a real spirit of inquiry and put his hearers 
into mood for serious and high debate. 

Nothing is said about numbers. That is of least importance, 
although the presence of upwards of two hundred at such a Mon- 
day morning gathering is out of the ordinary. The discussion 
would have been just as vital with more or fewer in attendance. 
The question is raised in my mind and will not down whether 
we would not do well, for the time being at least, to declare a 
moratorium on our separate Monday morning meetings for minis- 
ters, on the theory that our denominational machinery might 
last longer if we let it have a little rest. Russia is not the only 
issue that challenges the attention of religious leaders. There is 
no conceivable denominationalism in problems raised by present 
conditions in Western Europe and the Far East. It is no longer 
possible to separate economic and social issues from religious 
issues in a world shaken to its foundations. Internationalism 
in various forms and appeals simply will not down. 

Of course it will be said that everything depends upon 
leadership in such discussions, and that our Universalist hosts 
were fortunate in availing themselves of the presence of Dr. 
Holmes. But Boston is a university center. Its Sunday forums 
are among the most distinguished in the country. Every week 
end sees leaders of national and international thought coming 
and going, any one of whom would be greatly appealed to by 
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such a representative audience as was present on this occasion. 
A little foresight and some co-operation and the leadership for a 
real Monday morning forum for ministers might be forthcoming. 

With the world already on fire and fresh volcanic eruptions 
threatened, this is no time for religious leaders to continue 
twanging separate ecclesiastical strings. 

John M. Trout. 
Federated Church, Sandwich, Mass. 
* * 


WE ARE “GRATEFUL” FOR THIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Each of your Christmas Cruisings seems if possible a little 
finer than the one of the year before. This one in to-day’s 
Leader is singularly sweet—the appeal of the Christmas season, 
the dearness of those we love, the loveliness of living, we feel 
afresh after reading it. 

Always, too, we like to know “what you had”’ for dinner— 
and you make us feel almost as if we were present at the carving 
of that tender turkey, with your finely sharpened knife. As one 
of your big family, scattered ‘“‘from coast to coast,’ I send you 
my special thanks. Thousands of cther members of the family 
are doing it in their hearts, I am very sure. 

Grateful. 
ik Eo 
AN EXEGESIS OF ETZ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

At the General Sunday School Association convention Dr. 
Etz said: ‘“We face the task of building a new world.” _ Does not 
this place us in the same situation as a certain school board, which 
was considering ways and means for a new schoolhouse, when an 
Trish member rose and said, ‘Lave us build us a new schoolhouse 
out of the bricks of the old schoolhouse and kape school in the old 
schoolhouse in the meantime.” 

It seems in building this new world we must draw very large- 
ly on the old one for material and at the same time carry on in 
the old world. 

A schoolmate once showed me a knife he carried in his 
pocket. This knife, he scid, “has had eleven new blades and five 
new handles since I have had it, and it is a pretty good knife 
yet.”’ So I am wondering if, if we were to do some expert re- 
pairing, we couldn’t make this a pretty good old world yet. 

With apologies to Dr. Etz for distorting his meaning. 

I.G. 

Marshall, Texas. 

* * 


LYNCHINGS IN 1931 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for the year 1931. I find according to the records compiled in 
the Department of Records and Research of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute, that there were thirteen persons lynched in 1931. This 
is eight less than the number twenty-one for 1930, three more 
than the number ten for 1929, two more than the number eleven 
for 1928, and three less than the number sixteen for 1927. Ten 
of the persons lynched were in the hands of the law. Seven were 
taken from jails, one from a hospital and two had been released 
on bail. One of the victims was hanged and his body burned. 

There were fifty-seven instances in which officers of the law 
prevented lynchings. Seven of these were in Northern and 
Western States and fifty in Southern States. In forty-five of 
the instances the prisoners were removed or the guards augmented 
or other precautions taken. In the twelve other instances, 
armed force was used to repel the would-be lynchers. A total 
of eighty-eight persons, eighteen whites, sixteen men and two 
women, and seventy Negro men, were thus saved from death at 
the hands of mobs. 

Of the thirteen persons lynched one was white and twelve 
were Negroes. The offenses charged were: Murder, five; at- 
tempted rape, five; wounding man, three. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Alabama, one; Florida, two; Louisiana, 
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one; Maryland, one; Mississippi, three; Missouri, one; North 
Dakota, one; Tennessee, one; West Virginia, two. 
R. R. Moton. 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
he SF 


GOD AND PERSONALITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Nash says: ‘“The Father wanted children, both as com- 
panions and as agents for the continuation and control of the 
endless creative procedure.’”’ May I not submit the thought. 
that nothing which is unlimited can possibly ‘‘want’’ anything? 
Therefore God could not desire, because such would imply that 
He was unsatisfied or in need of something, which would involve 
the thought of His limitation. If He did desire anything at all, 
why should man assume that he is all that God desired? Would 
not the endless number of entities which comprise creation also 
be an indication of God’s desire for more than Himself? I am 
forced to the logical conclusion that they would be. 

To my mind “all are but parts of one stupendous whole.” 
An indication of that truth is in the fact that man has never 
succeeded in creating or “uncreating”’ anything of himself. How- 
ever he has tried, he has never shown that he could create or 
annihilate an atom of substance or energy. Ill persist and all 
are eternal. From this premise I am logically obliged to con= 
clude that God consists in the aggregate of cosmic creation. 
All that exists comprises one United Whole and that is God. 
Man and the most infinitely small entity of creation are but parts. 
of that “Whole.” Every unit is an essential part of the whole. 
Therefore, God and man can not in the slightest degree be sep- 
arate or distinct. “If I am not a part of Him, there’s no such 
God at all.” 

I am not unmindful of the fact that all this seems to lead us 
through a ‘‘mystic maze.”’ A wise one has said: “God is a circle: 
whose center is everywhere and whose circumference is no- 
where.” That is, He is infinite and all inclusive. The center is 
individual and finite, even though an expression of the Infinite. 
Being the center, and thereby limited, it can not comprehend the: 
circumference. Only the complete Circle can comprehend the- 
circle. 

Laurie J. &uinby. 

Hollywood, Cal. 


* * 


WHY CHURCHES LIVE AND GROW 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can say of a truth that I like the Christian Leader and get. 
more comfort out of it than any other paper that comes to me. 

I am a Universalist of the old school. I am now seventy-- 
six years old and have been a member of the Universalist church 
fifty-three years, and am going strong. I love my church and 
never miss a service unless sick or away. I arranged for the: 
first sermon that Dr. Shinn preached in Chattanooga, and every 
one after that. I was a charter member of the Chickamauga. 
church and am a charter member of this one here. 

My wife was an invalid for two or three years, till she died 
in June, and this is the reason that you have not heard from me: 
sooner. I assure whoever has been sending me the paper that it. 
has been read and enjoyed by me. 

A.T. Park: 

P.S. I herewith hand you my check for five dollars, and if” 
I live and times do not get too close will try to send you some: 
more in 1988. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
* * 


KEEP ON BOOSTING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Keep on boosting Universalism. 


the world. So let us not be a half-baked one. 


Whole hog or- i 
none. i) 


J. H..Booth. 
Erie, Kansas. 
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Strong Convictions 


From Confusion to Certainty. By 
Boynton Merrill. (Pilgrim Press. $1.00) 
Dr. Merrill, of the Second Church in 

Newton and formerly associate pastor of 
the Old South Church in Boston, has 
strong convictions and knows how to ex- 
press them clearly, effectively, and with 
practical application to daily life. Through- 
out his ministry he has brought his read- 
ing and his thinking to the test of applica- 
tion to the ordinary man’s needs under the 
conditions which ordinary men face. And 
he has also been inclined to ask of any 
formula, of any hoary tradition, of any way 
of life, that it shall take account of the 
situation of the young, who are thinking 
for themselves. We should expect, there- 
fore, that sermons or addresses he consents 
to publish would ring true to human ex- 
perience and be free from all odor of re- 
mote sanctity or academic midnight oil. 

The little volume containing six ad- 
dresses comes up to our expectations. Dr. 
Merrill avoids telling people what to be- 
lieve, and approaches the more difficult 
task of telling what he himself believes. 
The certainty he searches for is not that of 
men finding a safe port in which to lie at 
rest and safe from all storms forevermore. 
It is the certainty which accompanies ad- 
venture and inspires those who are brave 
enough to believe that they have within 
them powers of thought and belief which 
will carry them to great and new discover- 
ies. 

In an age of confusion Dr. Merrill 
points to certain conditions which must 
be met before the religious spirit can ex- 
pect to find any assurance. First, there 
is a moral condition, “religious certainty 
will come to us only when we are willing to 
act in accordance with our noblest beliefs 
and to live obedient to the dictates of 
reason and conscience.’ Secondly, we 
need the reinforcement of our minds and 
the strength which is derived from an en- 
lightened belief in God. Thirdly, we need 
more trust in the soul’s invincible surmises, 
the far-reaching grasp of faith, the ad- 
venturous habit of mind. And lastly, 
what we revere as we hear the voice of 
conscience, what we learn to believe in the 
exercise of our rational powers, what we 
trust, we must put into action. 

There is no system of thought expounded 
in this book; there are few arguments; 
there is a sustained appeal to the best 
within us and a challenge to powers which 
can be called into play in the service of the 
higher life independently of great learn- 
ing or philosophic aptitude. Backed by 
the sincerity and pulpit personality of the 
author, we feel sure these sermons must 
have helped their hearers, and now that 
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they are available in convenient and pleas- 
ing form we are sure they will find many 
readers among those who are perplexed 
by the prevailing confusion and desire 
some sort of certainty. 

* * 


The Youth of Jesus 


Portrait of a Carpenter. By Winifred 
Kirkland. (Scribner. $2.00.) 


Miss Kirkland recognizes frankly that 
“however sanely we try to pierce the wall 
of the centuries, all our vision will be af- 
fected by the fact that within three months 
of his death his followers had curtained 
Jesus as God before we had begun to 
examine him as a man.” She reverently 
takes us to points from which we can ob- 
serve Jesus in the market-place, in the 
workshop, and on the Galilean highroads. 
She regrets that Jesus has so long been 
hidden by the habit of looking upon him 
as an expiator. ‘“‘We moderns ought to be 
brave enough to gaze instead at Jesus the 
explorer.” 

From such a point of view Miss Kirk- 
land examines every source which can 
give us hints from which to construct a 
picture of Jesus in his home, in his rela- 
tions with his brothers, his mother, and 
his early friends. Out of the material thus 
studied emerge interpretations which throw 
light on the mission Jesus accepted in man- 
hood and served through the brief public 
ministry. Conjecture is inevitable, but the 
author controls it by careful use of what 
facts are known. The result is illuminat- 
ing and interesting, if not very novel at 
any point. If a real Life of Christ is ever 
written it will have to offer some con- 
sidered interpretation of the early years 
Miss Kirkland discusses, and at some 
points it will probably follow her suggested 
reconstructions. 


* * 


A Jew and Jesus 


As a Jew Sees Jesus. By Ernest Tratt- 
ner. (Scribner. $2.00.) 

The present writer once wrote a lengthy 
paper on Jewish views of Jesus, which was 
unfortunately, for himself, lost; before 
writing it he read all he could find of the 
literature on the subject and noted a re- 
markable development of unprejudiced 
interest on the part of modern Jewish 
scholars and teachers in the personality 
of Jesus, the exalted member of their race. 
The book by Dr. Trattner is more com- 
prehensive and valuable than any at that 
time available. It utilizes the work of 
such scholars as Klausner and Monte- 
fiore, but succeeds in making interesting 
the problems they analyzed from an aca- 
demic point of view. A good bibliography 
lists the books and articles written on the 
subject of Jesus by Jews in modern times. 

Rabbi Trattner is frank in dealing with 
the indebtedness of Jesus to his race and 
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its religion, but he is fair and discerning. 
After all the parallels have been noted, he 
says, “we still must take into account the 
rare personality that gave the spiritual 
truths of Judaism a living embodiment in 
speech and life.” He feels that in study- 
ing Jesus men are always conscious that 
new ground is being broken, or old ground 
broken with a new energy. Jesus gave to 
thoughts which we find expressed in the 
rabbinical literature “‘a power they never 
had before.” 

An extremely interesting chapter is 
that on Jesus and the modern Jew. This 
points out that while many American rab- 
bis would admit that their congregations 
prefer that Jesus should not be mentioned, 
nevertheless one of the greatest gains of 
modern scholarship is found in the new 
light in which Jesus can be seen by the 
modern Jew. This result we owe to Chris- 
tian scholarship, which has ‘“‘rediscovered”’ 
the strict humanity of Jesus. He believes 
that the Jewish world will move toward a 
progressive appreciation of Jesus in pro- 
portion as the Christian world turns its 
back ‘fon the whole abracadabra of medi- 
eval theology.” 

Rabbi Trattner has made a valuable 
contribution to the movement which is 
bringing Christians and Jews into better 
relations of understanding and co-opera- 


tion. 
* * 


The Tragic Queen 


By Andrew Dakers. (Houghton Miffin. 
$5.00.) 


“We see the charming, dangerous crea- 
ture now after more than three hundred 
years, sailing away from us, not into the 
past, but into the future in a bark of her 
Royal sister’s contrivance—her white 
ruff concealing the rim of red—her hazel 
eyes sparkling, her form disdainfully melt- 
ing—mocking all our attempts to solve 
her—Scotia’s proud, fated, starry mis- 
tress.”” So said Sir James Barrie at Jed- 
burgh at the reopening of the old manor 
house where, in 1566, Mary, Queen of 
Scots, lay ill for several weeks. 

“The Tragic Queen’ is another attempt 
to solve the mystery surrounding this enig- 
matical, romantic figure, an attempt which 
will be welcomed by the admirers of Mary. 
To them it will seem to be a new vindica- 
tion of her as the victim of political, re- 
ligious and personal animosity. Mr. Da- 
kers presents a masterly, painstaking study 
and explanation of the events which were 
the principal causes of her dethronement— 
her intimacy with Riccio, the murder of 
Darnley and her unnatural marriage with 
Bothwell. He brings much new evidence 
to show that Elizabeth and the Protestant 
nobles in England hesitated at no means, 
however treacherous, to encompass the 

(Continued on page 125) 
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PUBLIC MEETING OF THE MIS- 
SIONARY WOMEN OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


The W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 
added a new success to its record of not- 
able achievements in Public Meetings on 
Jan. 14 at West Somerville. The enter- 
taining church, under the leadership of 
Rey. and Mrs. C. P. Hall, gave a royal 
welcome to the large gathering. An ex- 
cellent lunch was efficiently served, and 
delightful music enriched the program, 
with Mrs. Cleora Nickles and Mr. Win- 
gate at the organ, Mrs. Evelyn Turner as 
soloist, and Phyllis Edwards violinist. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Di- 
rector of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation, opened the day with an uplifting 
worship service on the theme, ‘‘How Big Is 
My World?” Mrs. Frank A. Ordway 
gave greetings for the local circle. Two 
new voices were heard at the morning 
session, Mrs. Perey R. Moody of Ar- 
lington, district director, and Mrs. W. L. 
Little of New Bedford, Mission Study 
chairman. Both ladies proved valuable 
additions to the list of speakers within our 
own ranks. Our missionary organizations 
have discovered and developed many such 
women with ability and charm. 

Rev. Hilda L. Ives, Rural Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
held up an attractive picture of co-opera- 
tion as a solution of church problems both 
in rural and urban sections. 

Four members of the National Board 
were present—Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Mrs. 
Mattie P. Schonland, Mrs. Alice T.Walker, 
and Mrs. John M. Foglesong. Mrs. 
Walker gave a delightful talk on our 
Southern work. 

The afternoon session brought a stirring 
appeal for Peace Education by Capt. 
Nicholas Stankovitch, said to have been 
the youngest soldier in the World War. 
Captain Stankovitch believes that the first 
step toward peace is to know war as it 
actually is, robbed of all its fictitious glory. 
With stern realism and sometimes grim 
humor, he described his own experience in 
the vicinity of Salonica. His story stripped 
the soldier of every shred of poetic heroism, 
and the war nurse of the romance which 
has enshrouded her. It revealed in tense 
fashion the brutalizing effects of war upon 
youth, and with bitter ircny recalled the 
safety and remoteness cf the diplomats 
who make wars. He clcsed with an ar- 
dent appeal to missionary wcemen, accus- 
tomed to international ccntacts, to assume 
leadership in education for peace. 

Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley, state president, 
presided at both sessions. The West 
Somerville circle reported thirty-two pres- 
ent, while the circle at the First Church, 
Somerville, had sixteen representatives. 
Meany other circles had large delegations, 


and many visitors, not members of the 
missionary societies, were also present. 
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MRS. HOOVER RECEIVES FIRST 
RED CROSS PIN 

A paragraph appearing a short time ago 
in the New York Times tells of Mrs. 
Hoover receiving a Red Cross pin worn by 
Clara Barton, the founder. 

“Mrs. Herbert Hoover was the recipient 
to-day of the first insignia of membership 
in the American Red Cross, a pin worn by 
Miss Clara Barton, founder, throughout 
her lifetime. The presentation was made 
at the White House by Dr. Elliot P. Jos- 
lin of Boston, a professor in the Harvard 
Medical School. 

“Upon the death of Miss Barton, the 
pin went.to Stephen E. Barton, her 
nephew, who gave it to Rev. Ithiel T. 
Johnson, an itinerant Methodist preacher. 


Jan. 28, 19382 


Mr. Johnson, knowing that Dr. Joslin 
had lived in Miss Barton’s home town of 


- Oxford, Mass., as a small boy and had 


visited her there, gave the memento to 
the doctor. 

“Mrs. Hoover is honorary chairman of 
the Red Cross National Committee on 
Volunteer Service.” 

Dr. Joslin has a summer home in Oxford,. 
and has shown interest in our activities 
at the Birthplace. 
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SECTIONAL BOARD MEETING HELD 

A sectional meeting of the Executive 
Board of the W. N. M. A. was held in 
Boston January .14 and 15. There were 
present Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president, 
Mrs. Irving L. Walker, second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. John M. Foglesong, recording 
secretary, Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, treasurer, 
Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, Mrs. Milo G. 
Folsom, and Mrs. Leonard E. Thayer, 
trustees. 

Forward looking plans were discussed 
and action taken as to the method of re~ 
placing the deficit in our permanent fund. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The Uni-Uni meeting in the Boston 
District is scheduled for Feb. 14, at the 
Church of the Redemption. AJ! Boston 
unions should attend in large numbers. 
Dean W. L. Sperry will be the speaker. 

Young People’s Day comes on Feb. 14. 
Sermons by young people will be on the 
program in many churches. The collec- 
tion should be sent to 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, for the Church Extension Fund. 

For information about Albania write to 
Stanley Rawson, 63 Charlotte St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Six State Unions now publish state 
Y.P.C.U. papers every month. 

Robert Sproul of Arlington, Mass., has 
compiled a clever and helpful ‘‘Recrea- 
tional Budget’’ for unions in Massachu- 
setts. 

Stella Marek Cushing was the chief 
speaker at the Lynn New England Get- 
together, Jan. 9. 


* * 


WHAT HIGH SCHOOL BOYS THINK 
ABOUT RELIGION 


“Science and religion are closely akin to 
one another. They are both ever seeking 
after the truth, although they go about it 
in entirely different ways. One, in doing 
so, asks, ‘How does this thing work? Where 
did it originate? Of what elements is it 
composed?’ Thus it is evident that this 
first method, that of science, seeks after 
the truth by means of experimentation. 
It is really more interested in the mechan- 
ics of the thing. On the other hand, re- 
ligion, in seeking after the truth, goes at it 
from a very different angle. Although it 


depends on science for the facts, it mainly 
interprets what science has discovered. 
It asks the why of the thing and what. 
great power is behind all these wondrous 
things which occur constantly on the earth. 
As a sort cf summary these three things 
can truthfully be said: In many cases re- 
ligion contradicts what science believes and 
vice versa; on the other hand, they depend 
on one another. Religion, in interpreting, 
takes into consideration all the facts which 
science has stated; and lastly, they co- 
operate; hand in hand as they go down the 
widening path of life, sometimes disagree- 
ing a bit, depending on each other, and 
always co-operating.” 

“The ideal religion should be scientif— 
ically accurate. Whatever dogma it might. 
have should be reasonable and be in keep- 
ing with science. It should have sim- 
plicity, universal appeal, and should be 
the answer to the question mark overhang- 
ing the ultimate results of science, art 
and philosophy. It should include these 
three and more. There should be a high 
ethical standard as its way of living.” 

“Some say that evolution denies the 
creation of the earth by God. But evo- 
lution is a process, and as such ean not. 
work without some power behind it; it is | 
a means, not an agent. A man may have 
a certain way of kissing his wife. That 
method can not work unless he is there. || 
Similarly, the power behind evolution. |) 
must be attributed to God. Under these. || 
circumstances there can be no conflict. || 
between science and religion, and as they 
are not both asking the same question, the 
one merely supplements the other.” 

—From the Baptist. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


CUR SUFFOLK SCHOOL AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL ENTERPRISE 

Our Suffolk School has often been pre- 
sented as a philanthropic institution. I 
desire to write of it from the point of view 
of education. While visiting the school a 
few months ago I sought answers to cer- 
tain questions. The first of these was, Is 
there an educational objective? I dis- 
covered that there was no sharp line drawn 
between the service objective and the 
educational objective. Various motives 
bring pupils to the school. Some are with- 
out a home, and are attracted by the 
friendship of the teachers. Others come 
because they believe the training better 
than in the public school. Not a few are 
impressed by the religious atmosphere of 
the school. Yet, while much is done for 
the children in a personal and helpful way, 
there are definite educational aims. The 
program of study meets all the require- 
ments of the public school system, and 
graduates may pass on to higher institu- 
tions without further training. 

My next question was, Is there a well- 
qualified leadership? I found the mem- 
bers of the teaching staff working for very 
smal] salaries but rendering a twenty-four 
hour service. In addition to teaching, 
preparation of hot meals when children are 
hungry, providing extra beds for neglected 
ones or those in trouble, or finding jobs for 
unemployed parents, are tasks performed 
almost daily. In addition to these quali- 
fications in terms of devotion and service, 
all of the members of the faculty have at- 
tended recognized teacher-training in- 
stitutions, and the younger members are 
graduates of institutions of recognized 
standing. 

My final question was in regard to re- 
sults. Is the teaching effective? With al- 
most two hundred pupils crowded into 
three small rooms, and with one teacher 
often having charge of a hundred pupils, 
the type of teaching in our Suffolk School 
is not the same as in a one-grade-to-a- 
room school. Teaching at Suffolk is more 
upon the basis of the methods used in a 
one-room rural school. Many classes in a 
single room, the same teacher giving in- 
struction in all subjects, pupils of dif- 
ferent ages working at many different 
tasks. Yet I was impressed with the 
manner in which the teaching moved for- 
ward. There was a definite program, regu- 
lar assignments, certain standards which 
had to be met, a quality of work insisted 
upon, and an orderliness and control which 
seemed remarkable with the crowded 
conditions. 

But my impression of results is not con- 
fined to opinion. During my visit I made 
use of Standard Educational Tests. I 
found the teachers already familiar with 
them. The results indicated a very satis- 
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factory accomplishment among the pupils. 
Naturally a wide range of ability was 
shown. A few showed very little achieve- 
ment as the result of their training, but 
there were some whose accomplishment 
would compare favorably with the best of 
public school children. This latter group 
indicates a very important point in regard 
to our Suffolk School. Not only are pu- 
pils attracted who find the public school 
difficult but also pupils are admitted who 
would make a success in any institution. 
There is also evidence of satisfactory re- 
sults among the graduates of the school. 
A number are in important and responsible 
positions in the city of Suffolk and else- 
where, showing that the school has pro- 
vided not only the foundational training, 
but has given inspiration for future useful- 
ness and accomplishment. 

I want you to think of Suffolk School 
as a place where needy Negro children are 
welcome. It is a service institution carry- 
ing on an important educational enter- 
prise. 

John M. Ratcliff, 
President of theG. S. S.A. 
co * 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND LENT 


The Lenten season offers real oppor- 
tunities to all who are directing the re- 
ligious interests of young people. It has 
ever been a season of reverent contempla- 
tion, of rediscovery of the purposes of God 
and man’s relationship to them. Lent, 


by its very nature, has provided a specific 
time in the church year when all people, 
young and old, can draw apart from the 
mechanical routine of living to seek once 
again an understanding of the direction 
which their energies are taking and the 
ways in which they may build for them- 
selves a more complete harmony of spirit. 
This, then, is the rich heritage which we 
have to share with our young people in 
the Lenten season. 

One young people’s group, in an at- 
tempt to claim this heritage, created the 
following Lenten program. A committee 
was appointed to prepare materials for 
daily meditations to be mimeographed and 
used by all members of the group during 
Lent. These meditations consisted of 
poetry, scripture, prayers, excerpts from 
books that had meaning for those on the 
committee. This committee also prepared 
a list of books for Lenten reading, made 
the books available to the group, and took 
care of the mechanics cf circulating them. 
Among those suggested were: The Hidden 
Years, John Oxenham; The Master, 
Bowie; The Life of Prayer in a World of 
Science, Brown; The Master of the Inn, 
Herrick; He Took It upon Himself, 
Slattery; Magnificent Obsession, Douglas; 
Larry; Twelve Tests of Character, The 
Meaning of Prayer, The Meaning of Ser- 
vice, Fosdick, ete. 

Carefully prepared worship services 
were a very real part of the program. In 
addition, an attempt was made by the 
young people to think through some of 
the fundamental questions which have to 
be faced if one is to live intelligently as 
well as religiously. The questions that 
were considered were: Who Am I, or What 
Is the Meaning of Personality? How Shall 
We Think of God? What Sort of World 
Do We Live In? How Shall We Think of 
Jesus? What Is Prayer? How Shall I 
Build My Life Philosophy? People who 
had given real thought to these questions 
were invited to share their thinking with 
the group and lead in the discussions. 

The entire program culminated in a 
young people’s communion service on 
Easter Sunday afternoon at twilight time. 
The symbolism of the service was reinter- 
preted to them, and the actual participa- 
tion in it in their own small group gave new 
meaning not only to the service itself, but 
also to their own individual purposes in 
life and their corporate fellowship. 

Not more activity, but more opportunity 
for real, quiet, creative thinking, was the 
main purpose of this Lenten program; 
with the hope that through such procedure 
the group might sound the depths of some 
of the spiritual resources of the world. 

Beatrice M. Norris, 
Director of Religious Education, First Uni- 
versalist Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York State Letter 


The annual New 
York State Pastors’ 
Conference will be held 
in Syracuse, Feb. 1-3. 
This is an _ interde- 
nominational gathering 
and attracts several 
nundred clergymen. 
The program carries 
topics of vital concern 
to active ministers. The speakers are the 
best that can be secured. The conference 
is sponsored by the New York State Coun- 
cil of Churches. Several Universalist 
clergymen attended the meetings last 
year, and are enthusiastic over the oppor- 
tunities for benefit in this large conference 
of ministers. * * Syracuse.—Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Betts is recovering slowly from 
his illness. He has not occupied his pul- 
pit since Oct. 4. He has appeared at the 
church in recent weeks for special occa- 
sions. Guest preachers have taken care 
of the pulpit duties. The parish has car- 
ried on in his absence with a splendid 
loyalty. Congregations have not dimin- 
ished. * * Binghamton.—This church is 
responding loyally under the leadership of 
Rev. Harold W. Haynes. The largest 
number in years attended. the annual 
parish meeting on Jan. 7. The parish- 
ioners have been divided into three groups 
with special duties assigned to each group. 
At the annual meeting, each group fur- 
nished a number in the entertainment. 
“The Reminder” is the live parish monthly 
issued by the minister. It is a mimeo- 
graphed publication and is the best that 
we have seen in this form of printing. At 
the annual meeting the reports of all of- 
ficers and organizations were presented as 
printed in this publication, and that meant 
that an officer needed to report only the 
page’on which his report appeared. This 
plan enabled the entire parish to have a 
complete account of the activities of the 
year. Copies were in the hands of all 
who attended the meeting. The meeting- 
house has been extensively repaired during 
the year. * * Dolgeville and Salisbury 
Center.—Rey. Clinton A. Moulton has 
begun his twentieth year in the pastorate 
of these churches, and the affection be- 
tween minister and parishioners increases 
with the years. For the past three months 
the Moulton home has carried the anxiety 
over the illness of Rev. and Mrs. Dewitt 
Lamphear. On Dec. 29, Mr. Lamphear 
passed on, in his eighty-third year. The 
memorial service was held on Jan. 1 with 
Dr. Leining officiating, assisted by Dr. 
Stanard D. Butler and Rev. W. H. Skeels. 
On Jan. 3, Dr. Leining delivered the ser- 
mon in Dolgeville and Salisbury Center. 
In Dolgeville Rev. W. J. Metz, a son-in- 
law of the late Rev. Dewitt Lamphear, 
assisted the minister in the service. Mrs. 


Lamphear is recovering from her illness. 
* * Utica.—This church is enjoying in- 
creasing congregations under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Stanard D. Butler. He and 
Mrs. Butler have closed their home in 
Russia and are living on the second floor 
of the parish house. The rooms have been 
redecorated. The church kitchen has been 
repainted through the contribution of a 
parishioner. A large increase in the at- 
tendance at the services of the church 
school is reported. A real effort is being 
made to interest and hold the young people. 
* * Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jonesis serv- 
ing this church. He is a former Presby- 
terian and Congregational minister, and 
serves the Auburn Theological Seminary as 
a book reviewer. This church will cele- 
brate the centennial of its organization in 
April. * * Middleport.—Funds of this 
church are affected by the closing of the 
bank in this village. On March 8, the 
mortgage on the parish house will be 
burned with a fitting ceremony. The 
church school reports a continued growth 
in average attendance with an excellent in- 
crease in new members. The vesper 
candlelight service on Dec. 20 was most 
inspiring. * * Bristol Rev. Harry M. 
Wright began his work in October as minis- 
ter of this church and a few days after his 
arrival in the parsonage the bank in 
Canandaigua in which the church funds 
are deposited was closed. . Depositors by 
pledging twenty-five per cent of their de- 
posits to the aid of the bank enabled it to 
reopen. The parsonage has been re- 
modeled with modern convenience. * * 
Perry.—During the past year this church 
has suffered from the death of prominent 
parishioners. The most recent sorrow 
came in the death of Mrs. C. G. Clark, 
whose husband is president of the parish. 
Rev. J. A. Judge has already become a 
community minister. * * Oneonta.—Mr. 
Howard W. Fluhrer, son of the late Dr. 
Charles Fluhrer, in recent weeks has been 
seriously ill. The church is grieved over 
the death of Mrs. P. I. Bugbee, whose hus- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Anna B. Parkhurst of Hardwick, 
Mass., is at present in the Mary Lane 
Hospital, Ware, Mass., where, over a 
week ago, she underwent a major opera- 
tion. The operation was fully satisfactory 
and she will steadily return to normal 
health and strength. 


Mr. Wallace G. Fiske, who will com- 
plete his work in St. Lawrence with the 
end of this semester, has accepted election 
to the pastorate at Orange, Mass. Mr. 
Fiske will take up his new work with the 
first Sunday in February. 


band is president of the parish and prin- 
cipal of the Normal School in this city. 
Rev. H. S. Tigner is giving the church 
capable leadership and progress is being 
made. * * WHerkimer.—The monthly 
meeting of the ministers of the Mohawk 
Valley was held at the new home of Rev. 
and Mrs. W. H. Skeels, which is located 
about two miles south of Ilion. The fol- 
lowing attended the dinner and meeting: 
Revs. C. A. Moulton, Trueman J. Menadue, 
E. D. Ridgeway, Stanard D. Butler, Fred 
C. Leining, Mrs.C. A. Moulton, Mrs. T. J. 
Menadue, Mrs. E. D. Ridgeway. * * 
Rochester.—The candlelight service at 
this church on Dec. 20 is reported as most 
remarkable for the depth of its religious 
spirit, for beauty, simplicity and impress- 
iveness. Recent sermon topics used by 
Rev. C. C. Blauvelt are: “The Power to 
Stand Life,’ ‘“‘The Perils of Progress,’ 
“The Message of Adversity,” ““Scapegoat- 
ism,’ “Ghosts.” Congregations have been 
excellent and the church is busy. * * 
Nunda.—New families have identified 
themselves with this church under the 
leadership of Rev. Edward C. Downey. 
During January his sermon topics were: 
“The New World of Science,’ ‘‘Some 
Facts of Chemistry,’ ‘“Humanism,’’ 
“Young Folks’ and ‘‘Man Is Incurably 
Religious.” * * Empire State Univer- 
salist.—The ministers of the Mohawk 
Valley Association voted to give up their 
publication, “The Mohawk Valley Uni- 
versalist,’’ that the four hundred readers 
might have “The Empire State Univer- 
salist”” in its place. * * Deaths.—Mrs. | 
Fay C. Parsons, Cortland, Dr. H. P. 
Wilcox, Central Square, Mrs. Susan G. 
Hart, Syracuse. * * Dr. H. M. Cary.— 
On Jan. 15 Dr. Cary was the speaker in | 
the Rochester church, with Universalists 
attending from neighboring towns. On 
Jan. 17 he was the guest preacher in the 
Syracuse church. On Jan. 17 and 18 he 
addressed the students in the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University and 
parishioners in the First Universalist 
Church, Canton. 
Fred C. Leining. 


and Interests 


Rey. Helene Ulrich of Gardner and 
Leominster addressed the missionary so- 
ciety of the Congregational church of 
Princeton, Mass.,on Jan. 15,on “The Work 
of Women’s Reformatories.” Jan. 18 she 
addressed the Community Men’s Club of || 
South Gardner on the same subject. 


Rev. and Mrs. Leonard C. Prater, who || 
are now located at Winder, Ga., are re- || 
joicing in the arrival of a daughter, born 
Dec. 26. 


Rev. C. H. Emmons of the General || 
Convention office, during the first week in ! 
January, visited the churches in Palmer, || 
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Mass., Stafford, Conn., North Adams, 
Mass., and Troy, Oneonta and Utica, 
Wl, WM 


Rey. and Mrs. E. L. Houghton of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., were callers at Headquarters 
in Boston on Jan. 11. 


Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., preached 
at Little Falls, N. Y., Jan. 10, for his 
friend, Rev. Truman J. Menadue. 


Maine 


Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
Mr. Metz gave the Thanksgiving sermon 
at the union service held in the Free Bap- 
tist church. He is active in the Central 
Maine Ministers’ Association, which in- 
cludes all the Protestant ministers in 
about eight townships. The Mission 
Circle, Miss Annie Sturtevant presi- 
dent, has taken in several new members 
and is endeavoring to secure subscrip- 
tions to the Maine Universalist Banner. 
The programs for the year were worked 
out by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. William J. Metz. Then a 
year book was printed. The Ladies’ Aid 
has just held its annual meeting. The 
following were elected: President, Mrs. 
Elzora Stone, secretary, Mrs. Belle Foss. 
The Aid gave $350 toward the church 
budget of 1932 and $50 to the church 
school. The Y. P. C. U. holds devotional 
services of a high order each Sunday. 
Mr. Elmer A. Fortier, Jr., is the devo- 
tional superintendent, William Dewitt 
Metz is president, Miss Isabelle Bentley 
is secretary, and Miss Mary R. Metz is 
treasurer. The latest big event fostered 
by the Union was to bring a deputaticn 
team from Colby College to Dexter for 
the week end. The program included a 
union social of all Protestant young people 
of Dexter Saturday evening in the Uni- 
versalist vestry, full charge of the morning 
church service, and a union devotional 
service on Sunday evening. The team 
consisted of Clarence Morrill of Rich- 
mond, Edward Gurney and Harold Brown 
of Waterville, and Frederick Knox of 
Concord, N. H. The Clara Barton Guild 
continues to do good work. Recently an 
auxiliary guild was organized for girls 
under twelve years of age. The Boneka 
Club, which is a semi-social organization, 
recently voted $100 to the church budget 
of 1932. The new president of this club 
is Clyde Mower. In December the men’s 
club entertained the entire championship 
football squad of the high school—twenty- 
five in all. The speaker was Rev. Stanley 
Manning, State Superintendent of Maine. 
The new officers of the men’s club are: 
President, Dr. A. C. Strout, secretary and 
treasurer, Addison Gilman. Attendance 
at the church school, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Ruth T. Dudley, superintendent, 
from September to January averaged about 
92 1-2 per cent. There are sixteen teachers 
and eight officers. The regular monthly 
workers’ meetings this year are combined 
with a study for credit with the G,S,S, A. 
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of “The Growth of Christian Personality,’ 
by Powell. The annual parish meeting 
was held Friday evening, Jan. 8. About 
125 gathered for supper. The reports 
were all optimistic and encouraging. 
While a small deficit was reported by the 
treasurer, no one lost heart as a result. 
All recognize the adverse conditions which 
churches everywhere in mill towns such 
as Dexter is are facing. The pastor re- 
ported for the year forty-two morning 
services, fifteen evening services, sixteen 
funeral services, four wedding services, 
two children dedicated, and four members 
received into church. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President of trustees, 
John W. Springall; clerk, Arthur P. Ab- 
bott; treasurer, Addison Gilman; trustees 
for three years, Arthur W. Stone, Charles 
Russell, Dr. Arthur C. Strout. 
Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. The January quarterly commun- 
ion was held after the morning sermon 
Jan. 3, about eighty being present. Three 


persons received the ordinance of baptisrh, 


and the right hand of fellowship was 
extended to a class of nine. Two of this 
number had been members of the parish for 
twenty years or more, and the church re- 
joiced in haying them as members, as 
well as the other seven. The church 
school is pleased to have Everett F. Curtis 
as superintendent for the ensuing year. 
The school is very well organized, with a 
full list of teachers, all doing good work. 
The men’s class, under the instruction of 
Dr. Smith, is prospering, and about twenty 
to twenty-five are in attendance each Sun- 
day. 

Rumford.—Rev. Benjamin H. Clark, 
pastor. On the evening of Jan. 5, the 
church held its annual parish meeting in 
connection with the men’s club monthly 
supper. There was a good attendance, 
and the reports were very encouraging. 
The Sunday school report showed a gain 
of twelve members, a new class, and an 
additional teacher, while there were four 
new members in the cradle roll. There 
were eleven additions to the parish, two 
to the church, and two children were 
christened. The trustees and officers of 
the parish were re-elected, and the minis- 
ter, whose resignation was accepted some 
weeks ago, was asked to remain until 
after Easter. However, he has already 
accepted a call to the church at Calais, 
Maine, and will begin his work there 
Hebe 12 

Caribou.—Rev. E. B. Cunningham, pas- 
tor. At the thirty-seventh annual parish 
meeting, Jan. 11, it was voted to invite the 
Maine Universalist Convention to hold 
its next session in Caribou. If the invita- 
tion is accepted and the convention held 
here, it will be the most northern, from the 
standpoint of latitude, of any Universalist 
Convention ever held in the United States. 
The clerk’s report showed ten christenings 
for 1931, thirty-four additions to church 
and parish memberships, loss by death of 
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six members, two by removal of residence. 
The treasurer’s report showed that during 
the past year and a half about $9,000 has 
been expended in altering and repairing 
the church plant and building a parish 
house. The following officers were elected: 
Moderator, A. A. Garden; clerk, Mrs. 
Eva D. Ryder; treasurer, Miss Margaret 
Goud; trustees, G. M. Hardison, L. H. 
Denton, G. L. Perkins, Mrs. W. E. Sincock, 
Mrs. Arthur Ricker; collectors, Mrs. KE. W. 
Russ, Mrs. B. M. Currier, Mrs. Waldo 
Lowney. 
Massachusetts 

Lowell, First Church.—Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., acting pastor. The an- 
nual parish meeting, Monday evening, 
Jan. 11, was largely attended and was 
characterized by a spirit of confidence and 
aggressiveness. Reports showed the fi- 
nancial conditions much improved and the 
prospects for the coming year encouraging. 
The collector showed his loyalty by re- 
turning to the treasury his entire salary 
for the year. Mark A. Adams was elected 
clerk and treasurer and M. S. Clark col- 
lector. The following assessors were elect- 
ed to succeed those whose terms ex»ired: 
H. O. Lewis, Dudley P. McLoon, E. W. 
Hunt and E. B. Moore. Dr. Huntley was 
invited to continue his services and will 
do so until the close of the church year. 
This parish has an honorable history 
covering a hundred and four years. A 
down-town church, it has become de- 
pleted in numbers, but its members are 
convinced that it still has a useful work to 
perform and believe that it will share in 
the prosperity that is sure to return to the 
city. The building, in which frequent 
State Conventions have been held, is large 
and convenient and the organ is noted as 
one of the finest in New England. 

Gardner.—Rev. Helene Ulrich, pastor. 
During the three months in which our new 
pastor has been with us, she has made 
sixty-seven calls, and planned, rehearsed, 
and put on the Christmas play, Sunday, 
Dec. 20. At our Sunday morning services 
we have an attendance of between fifteen 
and twenty-five. We have also organized 
a choir of several members which adds 
greatly to the service on Sunday morning. 
The Sunday school is growing slowly. 

Leominster.—Rev. Helene Ulrich, pas- 
tor. Since the arrival of our new pastor 
three months ago, she has made forty- 
three calls, and put on the Christmas 
play Monday evening, Dec. 21. The 
Y. P. C. U. has.a membership of nine and 
has held five meetings. They are taking up 
a study of the different denominations. 
After these meetings, which are held on 
Wednesday evenings, a social hour is en- 
joyed. At our Sunday morning service, 
which is held at nine o’clock, we have an 
attendance of from eight to twenty- 
four. 

Amesbury.—Rev. Edwin Il. Noble, 
pastor. Union services were held in our 
church on Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 


evenings, Jan. 3, 4 and 5, with Rev. E. 
Talmadge Root as speaker on Sunday eve- 
ning, the pastor Monday evening and 
Rev. Howard E. Loelb on Tuesday eve- 
ning. A quartet of young women rend- 
ered excellent music on each evening. A 
new plan for raising money is being used 
this year. The Ladies’ Circle is going to 
buy fifty dime banks, each one to hold fifty 
dimes. These banks are to be filled before 
the annual parish supper next January. 
That means that all who take the banks 
will have a whole year in which to fill it 
with dimes. The banks will be distributed 
among the members and friends of the 


parish. 
Medford Hillside.—Revy. Philip F.Mayer, 
pastor. The church fair brought us $225, . 


the features being a supper by the Auxil- 
iary and a play on Friday night by the 
Y.P.C.U., with a baked bean supper and 
a dance program by Miss Audrey Gilman 
on Saturday night. The men have re- 
cently put on a supper, at which Professor 
Winslow of the college was speaker. The 
average attendance in the church school 
now is above fifty. Mrs. Harl Marshall is 
the successful leader of the school. Speak- 
ers before the Y. P. C. U. this fall and 
winter have been Dean McCollester, Prof. 
Alfred S. Cole, Dr. Wu, Miss Dorothy 
McDonald, president of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island Y. P..C. U., and Miss 
Ramona Sawyer, daughter of Rev. Roland 
D. Sawyer. On Men and Missions Sunday 
Mr. Hideo Kishimoto, instructor in Japan- 
ese at Harvard, spoke at the morning ser- 
vice on ‘“The Religious Outlook in Japan.” 
The minister’s wife was the preacher on 
Women’s Sunday. Attendance at the 
regular Sunday services has ranged from 
thirty-two to seventy-two. The average 
all fall was about forty-eight. 


New Hampshire 


Dover.—Rev. Harriet B. Robinson, pas- 
tor. Preceding their annual meeting the 
members of the parish sat down to a 
delicious “hit or miss’ supper, arranged 
by Mrs. Grace Taylor, assisted by Mrs. 
Arthur Osbon, Mrs. W. D. Hayden, Mrs. 
Fred Gilpatrick and Mrs. Franklin Bemis. 
Promptly at 8 o’clock, Moderator J. E. 
Richardson called the meeting to order 
and the official call was read by the acting 
clerk, William Trickey. Following prayer 
by Rev. Harriet B. Robinson, annual 
reports were read from the clerk, the 
treasurer, the committee chairmen, the 
several auxiliary bodies, and from the 
minister. The resignation of his post as 
clerk sent in by James F. Whitehead was 
received with much regret and accepted 
only because of the realization that his 
state of health requires him to give up all 
extra cares for the present. The following 
officers were elected: Moderator, J. E. 
Richardson; clerk, William Trickey; treas- 
urer, T. J. Bell; trustees, Herbert Waldron, 
Mrs. Ellen Rounds, Albert Richardson, 
William Trickey, Arthur Osbon; auditors, 
Herbert Waldron, W. D. Hayden, Fred 
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Webber; collector, Mrs. Ellen Rounds; 
assistant collector, Mrs. Eva M. Chase. 


New York 


Utica.—Rev. Stanard D. Butler, D. D., 
pastor. The annual dinner and meet- 
ing of the church, Jan. 11, was attended 
by eighty persons. These officers were 
elected: Trustees, Albert W. Winshir, 
John H. Ludemann, Matthew F. McCor- 
mick, Ralph M. Jones; deacons, Charles 
Gaffin, William R. Frear; deaconesses, 
Mrs. P. Newell Hamlin, Mrs. Percival E. 
Griffith. Tribute was paid the memories 
of five members who died during the year, 
and a vote of appreciation extended Mrs. 
M. E. H. Rutter for having made repairs 
to the parish hcuse. Rev. C. H. Emmons 
of Boston was a guest. He brought a mes- 
sage of inspiraticn from the Universalist 
General Convention. Reports were given 
by various officers and the minister. 

* * 
NEW BIBLICAL NOVEL 
ATTRACTS UNUSUAL ATTENTION 

A religious book for, hard times, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company of 
New York: “By the Waters of Babylon, 
A Story of Ancient Israel.” The first 
Biblical story based on “higher criticism.” 
Warmly commended for scientific accuracy 
by theological scholars. The plot is cast 
in a period of Israel’s history when ethical 
monotheism was evolving out of paganism 
through a great struggle for social justice. 
“The Bible should be re-examined as a 
literature coming out of hard times, which 
raises the problem of social justice and 
world peace,” writes the author, Louis 
Wallis, whose earlier volume, on socio- 
logical study of the Bible, is a standard 
work. “By the Waters of Babylon,” by 
Louis Wallis, can be had from all book- 
sellers, or from the Macmillan Company, 
New York City, for $2.00.—A dot. 

* * 


WORLD PEACE 


A community religious service in the in- 
terest of world peace will be held in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 31, at 3.380 o’clock. State and 
city officials have been invited to attend. 
Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., of New 
York has been invited to be the principal 
speaker. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Date: Monday, Jan. 25. Hour: 10.45 
a.m. Place: Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, corner of Ipswich and Boylston 
Streets. Speaker: Rev. Lee S. McCol- 
lester, D. D. Subject: ‘The Education 
of a Universalist Minister.” 

This companion address, following that 
recently given by Dean Atwood of St. 
Lawrence, will be of intense interest and 
value to every person who takes seriously 
the future of the liberal churches. Dean 
McCollester understands that in a chang- 
ing civilization our divinity schools are 
confronted with new problems and with 
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tasks of extreme difficulty. He will reveal 
what Tufts is doing to meet the challenges 
of the twentieth century. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Robert Grenville Armstrong 
is pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Pittsfield, Mass. 

F. H. Selden lives at Lundys 
Lane, Penn. He has had many 
years experience as a teacher in 
secondary and higher education 
and as-a workman at various trades 
in large industrial plants. He is 
now devoting his time to estab- 
lishing a small experimental school 
and to speaking and writing on 
public education—particularly ru- 
ral education. 

Rev. Elmo Robinsen, ordained 
in 1912, has served Universalist 
church in Ohio and Unitarian 
churches on the Pacific Coast. He 
is an instructor in Stanford Uin- 
versity and author of “A History 
of Universalism in Ohio.” 

Rev. Ernest H. Carritt is pastor 
of the Universalist churches in Pea- 
body and Marblehead, Mass. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
graduate in philosophy of London 
University. He has been in the 
ministry of the Methodist Church in 
England since 1907. 

Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, former 
president of Lombard College, has 
served Universalist churches in 
Abington, Mass., Stamford, Conn., 
Newtonville, Mass., Akron, Ohio, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Galesburg, IIL, 
Los Angeles, Cal. For many years 
he was a trustee of the Universalist * 
General Convention and at one * 
time was Field Secretary. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

(Continued from page 98) 
origin. It even goes to our churches and 
tolerates us as ministers, but does not be- 
lieve what we say. That our system is 
pagan we show in our race relationships. 
That doubtless has affected the situation 
in the Far East to-day. Doubtless there 
is a feeling that we must go it alone. 
Even in the North, even in Boston, the 
Negro is seriously discriminated against. 
I know the son of an African prince, a doc- 
tor of philosophy of Columbia. His brain 
is as good as ours and he is as much of a 
gentleman as any cf us, but he has to fight 
continually as he goes abcut lecturing to 
get a Pullman berth. 

“Look at our economic system. At 
bottom it is tooth and claw. It may be 
garnished with politeness, but underlying 
is the pagan principle, dog eat dog. Look 
at our trade relationships and the exploita- 
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tion of others. in our world. Study in- 
dustry and you will find one per cent of 
our citizens own 33 per cent of our wealth. 
In this country there are fifty-one million 
employable persons. Only three million 
of them have a living wage and only six- 
teen million have as much as $25 a week. 
From seven to ten millions are out of 
work, and yet we are dumping food into 
our rivers and burning it up to keep prices 
right. 

“You ask, what can we preachers do? 
We are not economic experts. We can 
not go into the mill and call by name the 
different parts of the machinery. We can 
not look over the wage scales and give an 
expert opinion about their justice. Now 
what can we do? You may think my 
answer is impotent and silly, but here it is. 
We can talk. Talking has a great bear- 
ing on right action. The most powerful 
force in our modern civilization is public 
opinion. It is mightier than battleships, 
armies, or all the wealth piled up in in- 
dustries and safe deposit boxes. If our 
talk is of the proper kind, it is doing 
something. Let us talk, and talk intelli- 
gently. If we make sure of our facts, we 
can go as far as we choose.” 

* * ‘ 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 119) 
death of one who interfered with their 
ambitions and safety. His careful re- 
searches into the famous Casket Letters 
and into the grounds of the accusation 
that Mary plotted against the life cf the 
Queen of England lead him to the conclu- 
sion that most of the charges were entirely 
without foundation; his picture of the 
treatment of the Queen during the nine- 
teen years of her imprisonment in England, 
the victim of Elizabeth’s dissimulation, 
indecision and evasiveness, is hauntingly 
sad; his description of her unfair trial and 
the revolting cruelty of her death can not 
but stir some meed of pity in the hearts of 
all who read this record of tragedy. 
M.G.S- 


* * 


Strength of Will 
By E. Boyd Barrett. (Richard R. Smith, 

Ine. $1.50.) 

If an atheist wanted to develop his will, 
this might be a very good guide for him. 
For any one else it utterly neglects the 
greatest source of help, of confidence, of 
poise, and power—God. This, the author 
says, was done deliberately; he has stuck 
to “plain sense and hard facts.” But the 
fine sense of armony with God ‘s lacking. 

He outlines two fundamental diseases 
of the will—the flabby, indecisive, can’t- 
make-up-your-mind sort, and the hair- 
trigger, jump-at-conclusions, rush-from- 
one-thing-to-another sort that has no fixed 
purpose or unifying principle to make life 
consistent. 

Then he prescribes certain exercises for 
the development of the will, one of them 
being to take one hundred small pieces of 


cardboard, and pick them up one by one, 
slowly, and place them in a box, and then 
introspect and set down the reactions to 
this exercise. This is to be done daily for 
ten days, and then a more difficult exer- 
cise undertaken. 

The jacket of the book proclaims that it 
went through twelve printings in its orig- 
inal form but has now been brought up to 
date psychologically. But in spite of any 
revisions, the old faculty and introspective 
psychologies, now so largely discredited, 
are continually making their appearance. 

Saale 
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Russia in the Grip of Bolshevism 


By John Johnson. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50.) 

It is religion alone which seriously con- 
cerns the author. He sees Russia in the 
grip of Bolshevism and Bolshevists in the 
grip of atheism. But he is glad to find that 
‘notwithstanding the terrific blows which 
the ungodly have leveled against the faith- 
ful, they stood firmly for God.” “I 
frankly declare my belief that in the final 
issue of the conilict the faithful will be 
victorious.” 

Persons of liberal religious faith will find 
nothing of value in this attempt to jjudge 
a civilization essentially non-religious by 
religious criteria from the past. 


Gale 
xk * ; 
We Must Tell the Truth 
Peniel. Vol. I, No. 2. A Quarterly 


Magazine. Edited by Alice Riggs Hunt, 
who is also the publisher. ($1.50 per 
year.) - 

Except as it provides employment for a 
compositor occasionally and gives the 
author-editor-publisher satisfaction, we can 
not honestly say we see any use for the 
magazine. 


S. 
* * 
FORTY YEARS OF FAITHFUL 
SERVICE 


Not often is it the good fortune of 
a church to have its finances cared for by 
one man for forty years. Such is the dis- 
tinction enjoyed by our Fort Plain (N. Y.) 
church. Mr. Walter F. Shumway became 
its treasurer forty years ago, and through 
all these years has given devoted, faithful 
service. A year ago he announced at the 
annual meeting that he must ask to be re- 
leased at the end of his fortieth year of 
service, and there was, of course, nothing 
to do but respect his wishes, although 
with feelings of deep regret. 

Mr. Shumway comes from a long line 
of Universalists. He was born in Van 
Hornesville (his mother was a Van Horne), 
and there his parents were identified with 
the Van Hornesville Universalist church. 
In his early manhood the family moved 
to Fort Plain and became at once active 
workers in the Fort Plain church. The 
annual meeting this year, therefore, was 


of special significance, and every effort 
was made to make Mr. Shumway feel 
that his long service is appreciated. Our 
women prepared an unusually appetizing 
supper and after the reports of the various 
organizations had been read and officers 
elected, Mr. Dix paid a grateful tribute 
to Dr. Shumway and presented to him— 
on behalf of the church—a beautiful lamp. 
While the audience rose and applauded, 
Mr. Shumway thanked his friends. 

When there have been anxieties Mr. 
Shumway has kept his own counsel, and 
his reserve and wise decisions have pre- 
vented worry in the church. We trusted 
him. We trust him still. He has always 
proved himself worthy of our trust. 

It is appropriate at this time to mention 
the fact that Mrs. Shumway served for 
thirty-seven years as treasurer of the 
Ladies’ Aid Association. She also was a 
faithful, devoted worker. She resigned 
two years ago, but continues—as will her 
husband—an influence for all that is good 
in our church and in the community. 

Mr. Clare Richards. was elected treas- 
urer in Mr. Shumway’s place. 


Notices 


KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license for one year granted to John W. 
Sears, Junction City, Kansas. Transfer of W. G. 
Price from the Ohio State Convention to Kansas 
Convention accepted. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
* o* 
DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle’ Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxborough, Mass., 
will be held at Foxborough on Jan. 27, at 1.30 p. m. 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for membership in the cor- 
poration, and are urged to attend. The business be- 
fore the meeting will be the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
The present condition of the renewed Home and its 
prospects for the future will be fully presented. 

Katherine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
xe 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Wesley G. Price ordered reinstated, having 
been engaged in secular business, and now returniny 
to the ministry. Letter of transfer granted to Rev 
Wesley G. Price to Kansas. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
* 
PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEF 


Full fellowship has been granted to Rev. Max C. 
Putney and Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck. Rey. Frank Ed- 
win Smith, minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, has also been received into fellowship in 
accordance with the arrangement providing for 
dual fellowship. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 
* Ox 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERALS 


A conference and business session (with the election 
of members of the council) of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals will be held in St. John’s 
Universalist Church, Joliet, Ill., Feb. 2 and 3, 1932, 
with the following program: 

Tuesday, Feb. 2, at 7.30, a public platform meeting 
Speakers, Rev. William Robert Hodgson, of the 
Congregational church, Moline, IIL, ‘‘Safe-guarding 
Our Youth.” Dr. Charles E. Snyder of the Unitarian 
Church of Davenport, Ia., ‘‘Credits and Values.’ 

Wednesday, Feb. 3, at 10, business session of the 
Conference. At 11 the meeting of the Council, 
At 12.30 luncheon. At 2 a Round Table led by Dr. 
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Curtis W. Reese, Dean of Abraham Lincoln Center, 
Chicago, Ill., ““Race Conflicts.” At 6.30 dinner at 
the church. At 7.30 a public platform meeting. 
“The Proposed Union of the Universalist and the 


Unitarian Churches,’ Dr. Roger S. Galer, Mt.. 


Pleasant, Iowa, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Ill. 

All sessions will be held in St. John’s Universalist 
Church. 

Hotel reservations should be made at the Wood- 
ruff Hotel. 

kak 

WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 

Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Preachers 


Jan. 26-29, Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, Dartmouth 
College. 

Feb. 2-5, Rev. Charles A. Dinsmore, D. D., Yale 
Divinity School. 

Feb. 9-12, Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

Feb. 16-19, Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, Washington, 
Ds (Os 

Feb. 23-26, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 1-4, Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrews Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 8-11, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. iD 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 15-18, Rey. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Second 
Church, Newton, Mass. 

March 21-24, Rev. William L. Sullivan, D. D., 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa. 

March 25, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

March 29-April 1, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
Grace Church, Salem, Mass. 

April 5, Rev. Wm. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., 8. S. J. E., 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 

April 6, Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, Trinity Church, 
Boston. 

April 7-8, Dean Lee S. McCollester, Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College. 

April 12-15, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York, N. Y. 

April 20-21, President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University. 

April 22, Prof. Harold W. Ruopp, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

April 26-29, Dean Willard L. Sperry, Theological 
School in Harvard University. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Harriet Long 


On Oct. 25, the Towanda Universalist church lost 
one of its most highly and respected members, Mrs. 
Harriet Long, who had been in failing health for 
several months. Mrs. Long united with the Church 
of the Messiah, Oct. 3, 1880. Since that time she had 
been active in all departments of the church—regu- 
lar at service, a charter member of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, active in the Ladies’ Society and 
regular in Sunday school. She was active in many 
good works in the city, always giving generously in 
aid of worthy causes. Her hushand, Martin J. Long, 
died Sept. 8, 1926. The Long family have been 
prominent in Towanda’s business affairs for many 
years. Mrs. Long left the Towanda church $500. 

The funeral was conducted by her pastor, Rev. 
J. D. Herrick, in the presence of a large number of 
friends. One daughter, Mrs. W. J. Bresee, with 
whom she made her home, and two nieces, Mrs. 
Charles Felton and Miss Sue Stevens, survive her. 
The Leader has been in the Long family over forty 
years. 


Mrs. Amorett A. Williams 


Mrs. Amorett A. (Hopkins) Williams, aged eighty- 
five, widow of George B. Williams, died Sunday 
morning, Jan. 3, in the house in which she spent the 
entire sixty-two years of her residence in Williams- 
ville, Vt. She had been an invalid two years. Death 
was caused by infirmities incident to old age. 

Born in Antrim, N. H., Jan. 26, 1846, she was the 
oldest of the three children of Clark and Lucy (Law- 
rence) Hopkins, and she was the last surviving mem- 


ber of her family. She attended the Antrim schools 
and taught school before her marriage in Antrim, 
Nov. 3, 1869, to George B. Williams of Williamsville. 
Mr. Williams died Dee. 10, 1930. 

Mrs. Williams leaves three children, John W. and 
Hastings A. of Williamsville and a daughter, Luella 
L., wife of Fred M. Chase of Revere, Mass. She 
also leaves five grandchildren, Cheney Hastings 
Williams of Jamaica, N. Y., and William Larkin 
Williams of West Brattleboro, sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Williams; Ruth Luella, Gertrude Amorett and 
John Hastings, children of Mr. and Mrs. Hastings 
Williams; and one great grandson, Robert Cheney 
Williams, son of Mr. and Mrs. Cheney Williams. 

She was a member of the First Universalist Church 
of Williamsville, Molly Aiken Chapter, D. A. R., of 
Antrim, and Williamsville Grange. 

Among the many sterling qualities possessed by 
Mrs. Williams was her kindly sympathy and ready aid 
for those in sickness and need. She was loyal to 
her home, friends and church. 

Funeral services were held in the home Tuesday 
afternoon, Jan. 5. Rey. Charles C. Conner, pastor of 
the Unitarian church of Northfield, Mass., officiated. 
Burial was in the old cemetery in the village. 


Mrs. Lodema A. Leemon 


Mrs. Lodema A. Leemon died Dec. 23, at her 
home in Hoopeston, Ill. She was born in Lockport, 
N. Y., May 19, 1839, the daughter of John and Cath- 
erine Brown. 

With her parents she went to Indiana when a girl 
of seventeen. On August 26, 1865, she was united 
in marriage to John Leemon at Rossville. 

Mr. Leemon died in 1890 and his wife moved to 
Hoopeston, where she has since resided, living for 
forty-one years at the same address. 

Mrs. Leemon was probably one of the best known 
women in the community. Until forced to bed as 
an invalid she was active in the city and since that 
time has continued to show an interest in Hoopes- 
ton, despite her physical handicap. 

She is survived by four children, two daughters, 
Misses Edith and Lida, and two sons, John and 
Charles, all of Hoopeston. She also leaves a great 
grandchild and five grandchildren. 

Mrs. Leemon was a member of the Universalist 
church and the Ladies’ Aid of that church. 

Funeral services were held Dec. 26. Rev. Carl 
Polson of Decatur, former pastor of the Univer- 
salist church, had charge, assisted by Rev. Harold 
Lumsden, present pastor. Interment was in the 
family lot in Floral Hill cemetery. 


Miss Susan M. Hastings 


Miss Susan M. Hastings, a charter member of 
Bethany Universalist Church of Framingham, 
Mass., died in her ninety-second year, Thursday, 
Dec. 17, at her home, almost directly across the street 
from the church she loved. 

Miss Hastings was born in Boston, Mass., July 
22, 1840, the daughter of John Kittredge and Mary 
Coolidge Hastings. When she was five years old 
her family moved to Framingham, which has since 
been her home. 

She was the oldest living graduate of the Fram- 
ingham High School and each year was honored by 
the graduates at the alumni reunion. For thirty- 
three years she was a school teacher in Springfield, 
Southboro, Westboro and Cambridge, and upon her 
retirement did private teaching. All through the 
years Miss Hastings manifested her feeling that it is 
well to learn the fundamentals of getting a living, 
but essentialto know the fundamentals of right living, 
by her faithful teaching in the Sunday school, where 
in these later years she has taught the grandchildren 
of children she taught years ago, and all three gen- 
erations loved her. 

Though the span of her years was so great that 
she had lived in the administrations of all but seven 
of the Presidents of the United States, unlike most 
people of advanced age, she never dwelt on the 
past, because the present was so interesting to her. 
Perhaps this was because of her constant associa- 
tion with children. Some two years ago, when she 
could no longer carry on her work with the juniors, 
the Union took her name for its organization, and 
even in the last weeks of her sickness the juniors were 
ever on her mind. In fact, the immediate cause of 
her breaking down was the overtaxing of her strength 


when she slipped away from those who were giving 
her loving care to go to the minister’s house to talk 
with Mrs. Lewis about her beloved juniors. 

But her interests were not confined to children. 
Every department of the local church and of our 
church at large was of interest to her, and in these 
later years she was grieved and hurt because of those 
who had dropped away for one reason or another, 
but she never let this interfere with her personal 
friendship. 

Miss Hastings long served the church as clerk, was 
active in the W. C. T.'U., an honorary life member 
of the D. A. R. and of the Framingham Women’s 
Club. She inaugurated, and for years carried on, 
memorial services for Rev. Mr. Carr, the only former 
pastor buried in Framingham, and an annual visi- 
tation and service at the Home for the Aged. As 
long as she could get about Miss Hastings was a con- 
stant and welcome visitor to shut-ins of all ages, 
and contributed her mite to every worthy cause 
brought to her attention. 

As the end drew near she accepted it calmly and 
as a matter of course. Her constant attitude was 
one of gratitude that life had been so good and that 
every one had been so kind to her. A sweet and 
gentle soul that lived in serenity and peace, so strong 
in the faith she loved that she never said much about 
it. She just lived it. 

It seemed especiaily fitting that her funeral 
was held amid all the decorations on Christmas Sun- 
day in the church that she loved, where only a few 
hours later the children that she had taught were 
to present the Christmas pageant. The throng at 
the church attested to the love and esteem that she 
held to the last. 

Burial was in the historic Meeting-house Hill 
Cemetery at Framingham Center. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


SER TO ER PTS 
ROXBURY UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Buena Vista near Warren Street 
(Three Minutes from Dudley ‘‘El’’ Station) 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Rev. Laurence Breed Walker, Minister 
Welcomes All Visiting Universalists 
To Its Services and Church Activities 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 24 


10.45. Vested Chorus Choir. Editorial, 
“Life’s Greatest Moments.” “The Par- 
able of the Proper Son.’’ Organ solos by Mr. R. 


Soloists. 
Sermon, 


Franz Reissmann. 


4.45. p.m. Question Box. Pertinent Editorial. 
Dramatie Book Sermon, “The Furnace,” based on 
Dan Poling’s challenging story. Cornet Soloist, 
Mr. Emmett Nichols. Lighted Cross. Special 
features. Organ Recital by Mr. Reissmann. 


Wednesday at 7.45. Featuring Mr. Walker’s ad- 
dress, delivered many times on the lecture platform, 
“Star-Spangled Men’’—a humorous satire on Amer- 
ican life. Editorial, “What I Would Do with a 
Million Dollars.” Soloist, Mr. Townsend Coward, 
organist and director of music of the Reading Bap- 
tist church. Social hour to 
follow. Dramatic Readings. 


Free refreshments. 
Question Box. 


Rev. Laurence Breed Walker 

with fifteen years’ experience on the lecture platform, 
is available as a speaker before any church gather- 
ing, and is able at short notice to adapt his humor 
and philosophy to the needs of any occasion. For 
details, references and terms, address Mr. Robert 
Foster Corthell, secretary to Mr. Walker, Univer- 
salist Church, 12 Fenno Street, Roxbury. 
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Educational 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

6 Cupid Goes to Church, 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 

Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.” 

The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


| GODDARD ° ees | 


for Girls 
with a Universalist Background 


in the Vermont Hills 


Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 
Junior Girls to do Grade Work 


under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 
MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 


Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. : 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


, 201 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


ik you want to know the Universalist 
interpretation of the International 
Uniform Lessons subscribe for 


The Sunday School Helper 


Senior grade for older young people and 
adults—60 cents per year. Intermediate 
grade for pupils from thirteen to seven- 
teen, 40 cents per year. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schout 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi= 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


urdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 


placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston 


Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


Judge: ‘‘How far were you from the 
spot when these cars collided?” 

Witness: “Twenty-two feet and nine 
inches.” 

Judge: ‘“‘How do you know it was exactly 
that distance?” 

Witness: “‘Because I measured it, think- 
ing some fool might ask me the distance.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Commander: “Now, suppose you are 
on your post one dark night. Suddenly 
a person appears from behind and wraps 
two strong arms around you so that you 
can’t use your rifle. What wiil you call 
then?” 

Cadet: “Let go, Honey.’”’—I Illinois Siren. 

* * 

At a wedding in Kansas the guests threw 
wheat at the married pair instead of rice. 
We understand the throwing of old shoes 
was omitted, due to the fact that they 
were occupied at the time by feet.—Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review. 

* * 

Madge (after friends’ tiff): ‘‘Of course 
you speak to Helen when you pass her on 
the street.” 

Mabel: ‘Indeed I do not. Why, I 
don’t even notice what she has on.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“T hear your sister is married. Is she 
happy?” 

“Very. There is only one things annoys 
her. She can’t bear her husband. 

“But one can’t expect everything.’— 
Vikingen (Oslo). 

* * 

Floyd Gibbons has gone to the scene of 
the warfare in the East. If you read that 
the Japs or Chinese are using machine- 
guns, don’t believe it. It will be Floyd 
Gibbons talking.—Albany Knickerbocker 
Press. 

* * 

“A national inferiority complex has us 
in its grip,” writes an eminent psychologist. 
It would seem that we have become timid 
and are not taking as much money away 
from one another as we formerly did.— 
Life. 

* * 

There has been some pretty bitter criti- 
cism of the Empress Eugenie millinery, 
but we always say things might have been 
worse. Suppose the girls all took to wear- 
ing Queen Mary hats.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

The wife of a wealthy Canadian farmer 
writes that her one ambition is to see the 
big London shops. Apparently she does 
not want her husband to remain a wealthy 
Canadian farmer.—The Humorist. 

* * 

Newedd: “I wonder why it is we can’t 
save anything.” 

Mrs. Newedd: “It’s the neighbors, dear; 
they are always doing something we can’t 
afford.” —Tit-Bits. 
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The Sunday School Helpers 


MARTHA L. FISCHER, Editor Senior Helper 
HELENE ULRICH, Editor Intermediate Helper 


The Universalist Interpretation of the Uniform Lessons 


When the Uniform Lessons came into general use in Sunday Schools, it was a great 
step in advance. Such a plan has certain advantages that do not need to be disputed, 
especially in small schools and among untrained teachers. This plan is still in use in a 
large number of schools of all denominations. 


The Senior Helper is intended for adults, for the Home Department and for the 
older young people. For pupils older than seventeen, tse the senior Helper. 


The Intermediate Helper is valuable for pupils from thirteen to seventeen. The 
plan for each week is to tell the story simply, following with several “‘life situations” 
embodying the lesson, and a series of questions for discussion admirably suited to the 
needs of intermediate groups. 


The General Sunday School Association recommends these Helpers in classes of 


the ages for which they are prepared. 


Senior Helper 60 cents per year, 12 cents per quarter for four or more. 


Intermediate Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 


Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 


Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 


An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches | 


Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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